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A FORERUNNER OF THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL 


ANT was not the only one who was awakened from 
slumber by Hume. “ Indeed,” says Thomas Reid, “u 

man who thinks and is acquainted with the philosophy of Mr. 
Hume, will naturally be led to apprehend that, to support the 
fabric of human knowledge, some other principles are necessary 
than those of Des Cartes and Mr. Locke.” * Reid saw clearly 
enough that while Hume’s scepticism had brought things to a 
crisis, the basic cause of the trouble lay farther back. Descartes 
had tried to balance the “ fabric of human knowledge ” on the 
point of his own existence, and Locke in his muddling (and, 
shall we say, well-meaning) way had closeted himself with the 
idea as standing for “ whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,” ’ and did not realize that the 
closet could not be opened from the inside. Something more 
than the principles of their philosophies was needed if human 


knowledge was to be salvaged from the wreck Hume’s Inquiry 
had made. 
Reid’s awakening resulted in the doctrine of common sense 


1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. Cf. The Works of Thomas 
Reid, D.D., by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh, 1858, p. 468. 
Hereinafter referred to as Works. 

2An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, I, i, 8. 
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which presently came to be the property of the Scottish school. 
But he was too honest to claim originality for his contribution, 
and in the continuation of the passage cited above he adds: 
“ Buffier must be acknowledged to have the merit of having dis- 
covered this, before the consequences of the Cartesian system 
were so fully displayed as they have been by Mr. Hume.” And 
Dugald Stewart adds the testimony: “ One of the first writers 
who introduced the phrase, Common Sense, into the technical 


or appropriate language of logic was Father Buffier in a book 


entitled, Traité des Premiéres Vérités.” * 


A reading of the T’raité may leave us unimpressed now, but 
Reid made no secret of the high regard in which he held it. 
“ T think,” he said, “ there is more which I take to be original 
in this treatise than in most books of the metaphysical kind I 
have met with; that many of his notions are solid; and that 
others, which I cannot altogether approve of, are ingenious.” * 

Thus kis onetime importance as a forerunner of the Scottish 
school may provide us with an excuse of introducing Pére 
Claude Buffer, S.J., and bringing him for a moment out of 
his comparative oblivion. The oblivion has never been com- 
plete, for though our histories of philosophy have for the most 
part passed him over, he is given notice in very many dic- 
tionaries of biography and encyclopedias. What can be told of 
his life will not be extensive and will be based mainly on the 
account of him given in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique (Letuzey). 

He was born in Warsaw, Poland, of French parents May 25, 
1661. He was brought to France as a child and received his 
early education at the Jesuit college in Rouen. There he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1679. As a Jesuit he continued 
his studies at Rouen and Paris, taught grammar and belles- 


3“ Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D.,” in Hamil- 
ton’s edition of Reid’s works, p. 27. 
* Works, p. 468. 
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lettres at the college of Louis le Grand, and finished completely 
his theological studies at Rouen. As a priest his life was spent 
in teaching and writing and as an associate for thirty years in 
the work of the Mémoires de Trévoux. Only one incident 
stands out in his otherwise uneventful career. The archbishop 
of Rouen at the time was Jacques Nicholas Colbert about whose 
character the verdict of history is doubtful. According to one 
account he was a worthy and zealous ecclesiastic, but he is 
represented by the other side as a spendthrift and a Jansenist at 
heart, in spite of his loudly professed orthodoxy. He wrote a 
pastoral letter in which he recommended to his clergy books of 
Jansenistic and Gallican trend. Father Buffer criticized the 
pastoral and, on being called to retract, refused. Instead he 
took the matter to Rome and seems to have been upheld there.° 
At the close of this incident he was sent to Paris and continued 
to the end of his life his work of teaching and writing. He 
died in Paris May 17, 1737. 

Besides his philosophical writings he published works on 
grammar, geography and history. One of these works, Gram- 
matre frangaise sur un plan nouveau pour en rendre les prin- 
cipes plus clairs et la practique plus aisée (Paris 1709) was 
translated into English and published in London in 1734. The 
Traité was also translated into English and its publication 
brought up the charge of plagiarism against Reid aiic c‘hers. 
Of this more later.® 

The edition of his philosophical works on which this paper is 
based was published in Paris in 1843.’ Its editor, Francisque 


5 References for a judgment on the character of the archbishop are 
given in the Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, 96. 

® First Truths and the Origin of our Opinions Explained, with an 
inquiry into the sentiments of Moral Philosophers relative to our 
primitive notions of things. To which is prefaced a detection of the 
Plagiarism, Concealment and Ingratitude of Doctors Reid, Beattie and 
Oswald. London, Johnson, 1780. 

Oeuvres / philosophiques / du Pére Buffier / de la Compagnie de 
Jésus / avec notes et introduction / par Francisque Bouillier / Membre 
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Bouillier, an authority on the history of Cartesianism,* draws 
his interest in Buffier, in part at least, from what he considers 
the latter’s dependence on Descartes. But for a corresponding 
member of the Institut and a professor in the faculty of letters 
at Lyon to edit the works of a Jesuit was a thing that seemed 
to him to call for some apology. It was not magnanimity on 
his part, he explains, that prompted the undertaking, but the 
fact that he found himself in substantial agreement with 


Buffier’s philosophy, and the further fact, so it seemed to him, 


that this philosophy was under the influence of Descartes, who 
had been censored by the Holy Office, and of Locke, a Protes- 
tant.° These seemed sufficient credentials for the introduction 
of a philosophy to the academic world of which Bouillier was 
himself an ornament. Moreover for a Jesuit who was a “ demi- 
cartesien ” to have the approval of his Order in the early part 
of the XVIII century was, he thought, a phénoméne piquant 
for anyone who was acquainted with the history of Car- 
tesianism.*® And so it would be if the case was entirely as it 
appeared to him. But a case might, I think, be made out in 
support of the statement in Koch’s Jesuiten-Lexikon, that 
Buffier was not a disciple of Descartes. Undoubtedly the phi- 
losophy of Buffier would not be what it is without Descartes. 
It would not, for instance, be so entirely devoted to the question 
of the beginnings of knowledge. But Aristotle has reminded us 
that we are indebted not only to those whose opinions we accept, 
but even to those with whom we disagree. That Buffier dis- 
agrees with Descartes in some of the fundamentals of Car- 
tesianism should be clear from any dispassionate review of his 
Correspondant de l'Institut / et professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de 
Lyon / Traité des premiéres vérités / Eléments de métaphysique / Examen 
des préjugés vulgaires / Paris / Charpentier, Libraire-Kditeur / 1843. 
Referred to below as Oeuvres. 

® Bouillier’s Histoire de la philosophie cartesienne is called the Haupt- 
werk on the history of Cartesianism in Ueberweg: Geschichte der Philoso- 


phie, III, 658 (12 edition). 
Oeuvres, p. iv. Oeuvres, p. iv. 
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philosophy. Bouillier is not unaware of the disagreements, but 
he thinks that considering the attitude of the Order towards 
the philosophy of Descartes, Buffier’s criticisms and attacks on 
Descartes were necessary to cover up his borrowings from that 
philosopher.** Such an interpretation is a bit discreditable to 
Buffier and hardly complimentary to the Jesuits who, according 
to their enemies at least, are reputed to be astute and would not 
be so easily hoodwinked.*” 

Bouillier was interested in rehabilitating Buffier and his phi- 
losophy. It seemed to him that the neglect of this philosophy 
was total. Besides the appreciation by Reid, which has been 
cited above, he could find only Voltaire’s pronouncement that 
there were bits in the metaphysic of Buffier that Locke would 
not have been ashamed of (strange praise, it seems now) and 
that he was the only Jesuit who had set forth a reasonable 
philosophy; and Destutt de Tracy’s expressed regret that Con- 
dillac had not paid more attention to the ideas of Buffier, and 
his confession that he himself would have been spared much 
trouble if he had known this author earlier.** 


Oeuvres, pp. ix, x. 

*2 The question of the dependence of Buffier on Descartes merits a fuller 
discussion than can be given to it here. It may be enough to suggest in 
this place that a middle position on the question might be nearer the 
truth. Cf. the verdict of the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (II, 
ie partie, 1170), that he is a Cartesian with a difference who uses Locke 
to correct Descartes; and G. Sortais, S.J. (Archives de Philosophie, vi, 
cahier iii, p. 81), who thinks that Buffier’s borrowings from Descartes 
have been exaggerated. 

*8 Oeuvres, p. I. The citation from Voltaire is from his Catalogue des 
Ecrivains du Siécle de Louis XIV. Ocuvres, XIV, Paris, 1878, p. 48: 
“Tl y a dans ses Traités de métaphysique des morceaux que Locke n’aurait 
pas desavoués, et c’est le seul jésuite qui ait mis une philosophie raison- 
nable dans ses ouvrages.” Destutt de Tracy’s is from his Eléments 
@Idéologie, 3e partie, Discours préliminaire: “Je regrette beaucoup que 
Condillac, dans ses profondes et sagaces méditations sur |’intelligence 
humaine, n’ait pas fait plus d’attention aux idées de P. Buffier.... Il 
est certain que, pour ma part, je suis fort faché de ne connaitre que depuis 
trés-peu de temps certaines opinions du P. Buffier; si je les avais vues 
plus tét quelque part, elles m’auraient épargné beaucoup de peine et 
WVhésitations.” 
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Even the Jesuits, he thought, had done him but scant justice. 
In their notices of Buffier he found nothing worthy to quote 
except the short eulogy in the Mémoires de Trévoux (August, 
1737, p. 1504). This represents Father Buffer as a philosopher 
born and a rare example at that of a philosopher who was a 
likable as he was intelligent and as solid as he was animated. 
He is likened to Socrates because of his gift of instructing 
entertainingly. It was said that his way of presenting his 
reasoning was so attractive that no one had the heart to refuse 
to accept it. But in this eulogy, Bouillier thinks, there is 
nothing which anyone who had read his works would need to 
be told. 

It is not the intention here to examine the philosophy of 
Pére Buffer in all its phases, but only so much of it as will 
make clear his doctrine of common sense. In the Tratté des 
premieres vérités his whole concern is to show that there are 
certain first truths that must be admitted and to discover the 
source or sources of these truths. He finds that the sources are 
two, our own consciousness (sentiment intime) and common 
sense, or as he sometimes calls it, le sentiment de la nature. To 
know truth in its sources, to make an analysis of the truths to 
which we must go back to prove what needs to be proved, and 
to bring to light the truths which stand the test in spite of the 
prejudices of the multitude, the wrangling of the schools, and 
the opposition of certain learned men, or philosophes a la mode, 
this is the task which he sets himself.** And in finding these 
first truths he hopes to find the key to the sciences, the support 
of every true judgment, the rule of what is discoverable in 
knowledge and the soul and, as it were, the essence of truth in 
general, for in practice truth does not exist except in virtue of 
the first truths.*° He does not look for much support from the 
learned. They do not recognize what is not expressed in their 


14 Traité, p. 3. 8 Ibid. 
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own jargon. They think a work superficial if they find it 
intelligible. So much for some of the scholastics, though not 
for all; for some of them are able to combine solidity with 
subtlety. But what about the moderns? There are great names 
among them, Descartes, Malebranche and others. But their 
names are not more terrible than those of Plato and Aristotle, 
and if truth demands it, he will not hesitate to take issue with 
them.*® 

In mounting up from proof to proof in order to demonstrate 
truth we must come at last to some propositions that do not 
need demonstration. If the process went on ad infinitum, we 
should never come to possess any certain truth. Such proposi- 
tions which need no proof he calls first truths, and he defines 
them as propositions which are so clear that they cannot be 
proved or disproved by propositions that are more clear.*’ 

How do we come to discover such truths? The first source, 
he tells us and the first principle of all the truth of which we 
are capable is the consciousness (sentiment intime) that each 
one of us has of his own existence and of what we experience 
within ourselves. This is the foundation of every other truth 
and of every other human science. There is nothing more 
immediate than this to convince us that the object of our 
thought exists as really as our thought itself. We must rest in 
this first rule which is known by itself in the strongest light 
and which for this reason is said to have the highest evidence. 
Anything by which we should try to make this point clearer 
would only serve to obscure it, just as, if we were to go beyond 
light to find something clearer than light, we should find 
nothing but darkness.*® 


1° Tbid., p. 4. 
1" Ibid., pp. 5-6: Il suffit de definir ici exactement les premiéres vérités, 
en disant que ce sont des propositions si claires, qu’elles ne peuvent étre 
prouvées ni combattues par des propositions qui le soient davantage. 
(Italics in original.) 
28 Ibid., p. 7: La premiére source et le premiére principe de toute vérité 
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He finds no difficulty, then, in admitting the starting point 
of Descartes. He thinks the inference in the proposition, I 
think, therefore I am, both true and legitimate. But it appears 
to him that there need not have been so much labor spent in 
airiving at it, nor does he consider that it ought to be regarded 
as a discovery.*® An important consequence, however, of recog- 
nizing this principle as of the highest degree of evidence is that 
any conclusion that follows clearly from our actual thought 
participates in the character of supreme certitude which belongs 
to the principle. Such are the demonstrations which he calls 
metaphysical or geometrical, and which, he says, are nothing 
else than our own thought applied to different circumstances.” 

But this is all that he is willing to concede to the Cartesian 
principle. He will not go along with those of his own time who 
refuse to admit any other source of certitude but this. He is 
at pains to show that if we have no other source of truth than 
our actual thought, we are thereby shut out from knowing the 
existence of anything, body or spirit, except ourselves. But 
whatever certain philosophers may say, there are in the world 
such things as common sense, practical conduct and reason. 
Hence there is truth and certainty with evidence for the exist- 


dont nous soyons susceptibles, est le sentiment intime qu’a chacun de nous 
de sa prope existence et de ce qu’il en éprouvre en lui-méme. C’est 1a, 
dis-je, la base de toute autre vérité et de toute autre science humaine. Il 
n’en est point de plus immédiate pour nous convaincre que l’objet de notre, 
pensée existe aussi réelement que notre pensée méme. ... Il faut néces- 
sairement demeurer a cette premiére régle, qui discerne par elle-méme 
dans le plus grand, jour, et qui, pour cette raison, s’appelle évidence au 
supréme degre. 

1° Ibid., p. 8: Ainsi cette fameuse conséquence, Je pense, donc je suis, 
est dans le fond vraie et légitime; mais dans le fond aussi elle ne mériterait 
pas trop de peine d’étre faite, et méritarait encore moins qu’on la fit 
valoir comme un découverte. On this passage the editor, Bouillier, observes 
that Pere Buffier is here covering up his borrowings by adverse criticism. 
If so, the stratagem is not very subtle. 

2° Tbid., p. 9. 
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ence of other things besides ourselves. There must be, then, 
some other source for such truth. “I will call it,” he says, 
“the common sentiment of nature, or common sense.” ** 
Buffier does not claim to have discovered the doctrine of 
common sense, but he notes that philosophers have been slow to 
deal with it, either because they thought it too naive, or be- 
cause they found it difficult to distinguish clearly its nature and 
prerogatives. But not to deal with it is to open the way to 
many errors, for from it those principles must be derived that 
will give us certainty with regard to objects other than our- 
selves.*? He is aware of the use of the term to signify a sense 
faculty in which, as he says, all the other sense powers com- 
municate and terminate. But that is not the sense in which he 
uses the term. He does not regard it as a sense if by sense is 
meant a power of perceiving by means of a bodily organ. It 
is rather something of a spiritual nature, quelque chose de 
spirituel. He defines it as: The disposition which nature has 


put in all men, or clearly in the greater number of them, to 
form, when they have attained the use of reason, a common and 
uniform judgment regarding objects different from the objects 


* Ibid., p. 14: J’appellerai le sentiment commun de la nature, ou, comme 
on dit ordinaire, le sens commun. Cf. E. Gilson: Realisme Thomiste et 
la Critique de la Connaissance, p. 17: Ainsi, des 1732, cet homme inquiet 
dés conséquences idéalistes du cartésianisme ne voyait d’autre espoir de 
les éviter que le recours au sens commun, ce complément nécessaire du sens 
intime, qui garantit l’existence du monde extérieur. What is of most 
interest to us in Buffier, says Gilson (ibid., p. 16) is that he opposes his 
doctrine of common sense to the Cartesian methcd of the sens intime, and 
does it precisely because the Cartesian way would condemn philosophy to 
solipsism. 

*2 Ibid., p. 14. Cf. Reid: Works, p. 423: “It is true that common sense 
is a popular and not a scholastic word; and by most of those who have 
treated systematically of the powers of the understanding it is only occa- 
sionally mentioned, as it is by other writers. But I recollect two philo- 
sophical writers, who are exceptions to this remark. One is Buffier, who 
treated largely of common sense as a principle of knowledge above fifty 
years ago. The other is Bishop Berkeley.” 
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of one’s own consciousness; and such a judgment is not a 
consequence of any anterior principle.” 

Of judgments formed on the principle of common sense he 
adduces the following examples: 


1. There are in the world other beings and other men than 
ourselves. 

2. There is something in men which is called truth, wisdom, 
prudence; and it is something not purely arbitrary. 

3. There is in me something which I call intelligence; and 
something which is not that intelligence and which is called 
body; so that one of these has properties different from those 
of the other. 


4. All men are not in conspiracy to deceive me. 


5. That which is not intelligence cannot produce the results 
of intelligence; nor can chance-moved atoms construct an 
ordered work, such as a watch.** 


These and other like truths cannot be known to us by our 
own internal experience and yet they are necessary for the 
conduct of life and it would be extravagant to deny them. 


*° Tbid., p. 15: J’entends done ici par le sens commun, La disposition 
que la nature a mise dans tout les hommes, ou manifestment dans la 
plupart dentre eux, pour leur faire porter, quand ils ont atteint Vusage 
de la raison, un jugement commun et uniforme sur des objets différents 
du sentiment intime de leur propre perception; jugment qui n’est point la 
conséquence d’aucun principe antérieur. (Italics in original.) Reid: 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay vi, ch. ii (Works, 421, 
sqq.) discusses at length the subject of common sense without giving a 
precise definition. Recognizing two degrees of reasoning: the first “ to 
judge of things self-evident; the second to draw conclusions that are not 
self-evident from those that are,” he tells us that “the first of these is 
the province and the sole province of common sense.” Common sense is 
“purely the gift of Heaven. And where Heaven has not given it, no 
education can supply the want.” 

24 Tbid., p. 15. Reid (Works, pp. 441 sqq.) gives a list of “ first princi- 
ples of contingent things.” His principles are twelve; but they bear no 
very close resemblance to those enumerated by Buffier. 
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Therefore the affirmation of them must be due to something in 
our natural disposition. That is why common sense is said to 
be a disposition of nature. And the truths so affirmed must be 
first truths, fulfilling the definition given above of first truths: 
judgments so clear that they cannot be proved by propositions 
more clear. The natural disposition which inspires in us these 
first truths is common to all men or at least to the majority of 
men. Otherwise the majority of men would find themselves 
unable to form true and certain judgments in regard to things 
outside of them, however necessary such judgments might be 
for the conduct of life.*** 

The judgments thus based on the principle of common sense 
are rules of truth as certain as the rule founded on the con- 
sciousness of our own perception. He does not claim for them 
the same vivacity of clearness, but only the same necessity of 
assent. Just as it is impossible to judge that I do not think 
when I am actually thinking, so it is impossible to judge seri- 
ously that I am the only being in the world. There is this 
difference, however, between the truths drawn from conscious- 
ness and every other kind of first truth. In regard to the 
former we cannot imagine that there could be any doubt; but in 
regard to the latter it may be alleged that the evidence for 
them is not of the highest kind. For they are concerned with 
things outside of us and such things cannot make so lively an 
impression on us as the objects of our own consciousness. To 
deny the first, one would have to be out of one’s mind (hors 
de sot); to deny the second one would need only to be unrea- 
sonable (hors de raison). Accordingly, if any one should claim 
that only the truths derived from consciousness can be called 
certain in the strict sense, and the other truths only probable in 
the highest degree, Buffier is willing to agree. He is averse to 
engaging in what to him seems a war of words, and it appears 


Tbid., p. 16. 
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to him that in common usage evident certainty and the highest 
probability come to the same.” 

First truths guaranteed to us by the principle of common 
sense will have certain characteristics by which they can be 
recognized. They should be so clear that you cannot attack 
them or defend them except with the aid of principles less clear. 
They should be so universally received by men of all times and 
places and of all degrees, that those who attack them will be in a 
minority of one in a thousand. They should be so strou,ly im- 
pressed on us that we conform our conduct to them despite the 
subleties of those who object to them. And even those who 
object to them will themselves conform their lives to these 
truths rather than to their own imagined subtleties.” 

It should be clear from the above that for Buffier common 
sense is not the same as universal consent. Of course if nature 
has implanted in all men, or at least in the majority, a dis- 


position to form certain judgments, universality of consent 


ought to characterize the judgments made under this impulse 
of nature. But this universality in itself is not what guaran- 
tees the certainty of those judgments. He does indeed at times 
appeal to the universal acceptance of a truth against the cavil- 
lings of doubters.** But that seems rather because he thinks 
that in what concerns certain first principles all men are phi- 
losophers and as readily to be trusted as Plato or Descartes. 
For here it is not so much a question of reasoning. They are 
rather witnesses to a certain fact, namely, the fact of the neces- 
sity they are under by nature to judge clearly in a certain way 
on a certain subject.** Aristotle is not more convinced than the 

25 Ibid., pp. 16-18. The editor thinks, and it would seem with some rea- 
son, that Pére Buffier is here making too great a concession to the scep- 
tics; for between certitude and probability, even the highest, the distance 
is infinite. 

28 Thid., p. 22. *7 Cf. for example, ibid., pp. 30-31. 

28 Tbid., p. 31: Il ne s’agit point de raisonner, mais de se rendre 


témoignage & soi-méme d’un simple fait; savoir, de la nécessite qu’ils 
éprouvent naturellement, de juger clairement telle chose sur tel sujet. 
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rudest peasant that he thinks and exists. Where special attain- 
ments of knowledge are required or special experience, we trust 
the philosophers; but in matters founded on the common ex- 
periences of all mankind, all are philosophers. In the case of 
first principles of nature and common sense a philosopher who 
stands against the rest of mankind is one philosopher against a 
hundred thousand philosophers. For all are as well instructed 
in the principles of common sense as he is.” He will even go 
so far as to assert that in some matters the ordinary man is 
more to be trusted than many a philosopher. For the ordinary 
man has not set himself to distort the sentiments and judgments 
which nature inspires universally in all men.” 

But the true guarantee of the validity of first truths is not 
universality of consent, but rather it is nature and the senti- 
ment of nature, or common sense, that we should recognize as 
the source and origin of the truth of all principles.** And it 
would be well if every philosopher would give due weight to 
the force of this sentiment of nature and make it the founda- 
tion and universal rule of all truth. For it is equally impos- 
sible that this sentiment of nature could be opposed to any rule 
of truth, or that there is any rule of truth that has not as its 
root this sentiment of nature.** And although the different 
sorts of first truths may present themselves to our minds with 
more or less vivid evidence, they are all truly evident. For 
they all have enough clearness to determine our reason natur- 
ally, infallibily and necessarily to form judgments on such 
subjects as are within the intellectual grasp of men in general. 


Ibid., p. 31. 

5° Tbid., p. 32. 

*1 Tbid., p. 32: C’est donc la nature et le sentiment de la nature que nous 
devons reconnaitre pour la source at l’origine de toutes les vérités de 
principe. 

*2 Tbid., p. 32: car il est également impossible de juger que le sentiment 
de la nature soit opposé a aucune régle de vérité, ou qu’aucune régle de 
vérité n’ait pas pour racine et pour fondament le sentiment méme de la 
nature. 
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For to imagine that nature could lead us astray when it deter- 
mines us to form a judgment in a matter where the clarity of 
evidence is less vivid, would be to suspect that it could lead us 
to falsity. And that would mean that we no longer knew what 
we ourselves are or what we should think.** 

And even what was said to be the first rule of truth, the 
consciousness, that is, of our own thinking, even this draws all 
its force from nature. Wherever the sentiment of nature is 
found, there you have a necessary rule of truth. A greater 
clearness of evidence will cause us to recognize a truth more 
vividly, but not more truly.** 

Such in bare outline is Buffier’s doctrine of common sense 
as a source of first truths with regard to reality outside of our- 
selves. His formulation of the doctrine grew out of what he 
considered to be the need of finding a way out of the cul-de-sac 
into which Cartesianism was leading. The need would not have 
been felt, it may be said, if the teaching of St. Thomas was 
better known and applied at the time. This is, no doubt, true, 
but in the abeyance of any profound understanding of St. 
Thomas it is not so much to be wondered at that common sense 
should seem such a powerful antidote to the prevailing and 
growing scepticism. It made an appeal to good will, and could 
find ready acceptance by all who were not inclined towards 
opinions which Buffier would have described as extravagant. 
Its inherent weaknesses a more critical attitude towards philo- 
sophical thinking would be needed to show.” 


°8 Ibid., p. 32: Car d’imaginer que la nature peut nous guider mal, 
quand elle nous détermine & un jugement dont la clarté est moins vive, 
ce serait soupgonner qu’elle peut nous guider a la fausseté de maniere ou 
d’autre; et ce serait alors ne plus savoir ce que nous sommes nous-mémes, 
et ce que nous devons penser. 

4 Tbid., p. 32: Une plus grande vivacité de lumiére fera bien connaitre 
une vérité plus vivement, mais non pas plus réelement. 

35 Le sens commun est un allie faible, c’est-a-dire, une cause de faiblesse 
pour la philosophie qui pretend se fonder sur lui. Gilson: Realisme 
Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, p. 30. 
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Its subsequent history is more to be wondered at than its 
first formulation. Reid took it up and made it a characteristic 
of his school and after him Jouffroy. Later on it found its 
way, not without some modification, into Catholic apologetics. 
Lamennais and his followers found it a ready resort against 
the claims of rationalism. And even later on into the nine- 
teenth century Scholastics who thought themselves followers of 
St. Thomas sought to find a place for it in their synthesis. 
They rejected Reid’s interpretation of it, and yet wished to 
retain common sense as a distinct source of philosophical knowl- 
edge, not fully realizing that, as Gilson says,*’ there is no middle 
ground between Reid and St. Thomas. 

To call Buffier a forerunner of the Scottish school is not to 
be taken as maintaining a charge of plagiarism against Reid 
and his followers. It is merely taking note of the fact that the 
doctrine of common sense had been formulated in great detail 
before Reid’s time. As stated above, the charge of plagiarism 
was brought by the anonymous translator of the T’raité and 
vigorously denied by Hamilton in his edition of Reid’s works.* 
He brings forward “ forty-eight authorities, ancient and modern, 
for the philosophical employment of the term, Common Sense, 
previous to Reid, and from any one of them Reid may be said 
to have borrowed it with equal justice as from Buffier.” ** 
Which is all, no doubt, very true, but the controversy is not 
entirely about the term. Besides, Reid was not in possession of 
the results of Hamilton’s research. The state of his own infor- 
mation on the subject is given explicitly enough in the passage 
quoted above from the Hssays on the Intellectual Powers, in 
which he tells us that common sense is a popular and not a 
philosophical term, and that it is used only casually by writers 


26 Cf. Gilson: op. cit., pp. 18 sqq. 

87 Op. cit., p. 29. 

88 Pp. 742-803; but see especially pp. 788-9. 
Italics in original. 
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on the powers of the understanding, though an exception is 
made for Buffier who treated of common sense as a principle of 
knowledge “ above fifty years ago.” In An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense (1764) will 
be found Reid’s first formulation of the doctrine of common 
sense. In the Introduction, chapter 1, section iii, he tells us 
that, “These three great men [Descartes, Malebranche and 
Locke], with the best good will, have not been able, from all the 
treasures of philosophy, to draw one argument that is fit to 
convince a man that can reason, of the existence of any one 
thing without him.” If this is the best that can be hoped for 
from philosophy, “ I despise Philosophy and renounce its guid- 
ance—let my soul dwell with Common Sense.” And in chapter 
ii, section seven, we are invited to “leave this philosophy to 
those who have occasion for it, and can use it discretely as a 
chamber exercise,” and inquire how the rest of mankind have 
“so strong and irresistible a belief that thought must have a 
subject, and be the act of some thinking being.” “From 
thought or sensation, all mankind constantly and invariably, 
from the first dawn of reflection, do infer a faculty or power of 
thinking, and a permanent being or mind to which that faculty 
belongs.” It is not possible to show “by what rules of logic 
we make these inferences.” The conclusion he finds himself 
forced to is, therefore, “‘ Either these inferences which we draw 
from our sensations—namely the existence of a mind, and of 
powers or faculties belonging to it—are prejudices of phi- 
losophy or education, mere fictions of the mind, which a wise 
man should throw off as he does the belief of fairies; or that 
they are judgments of nature—judgments not got by compar- 
ing ideas and perceiving agrements and disagreements, but 
immediately inspired by our constitution.” (Italics inserted.) * 


*° Cf. ibid., section vi: I conclude further that it is no less a part of the 
human constitution, to believe the present existence of our sensations, and 
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In Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785) chapter 
ii of Essay VI is devoted to an explanation of common sense 
as he understands it. “ All that is intended,” he tells us, “ in 
this chapter is to explain the meaning of common sense, that it 
is not to be treated, as it has been by some, as a new principle, 
or as a word without any meaning. I have endeavored to show 
that sense, in its most common, and therefore its most proper 
meaning signifies judgment. ... From this it is natural to 
think that common sense should mean common judgment; and 
so it really does.” 

In these passages from Reid’s works there are enough echoes 
of Buffier to make any claim of originality for Reid at least 
questionable. It is true, of course, that in A Brief Account of 
Aristotle’s Logic, a work published ten years after the Inquiry, 
he mentions what might appear to have been his first acquaint- 
ance with Buffier.*° Hamilton makes much of this bit of evi- 
dence from comparative dates. “This would seem to prove,” 
he says, “ that Reid was not aware of Buffier’s treatise on First 
Truths when he wrote his Inquiry.” Of course he could have 
been aware of Buffier’s doctrine without having read the Traité. 
Matters of that kind get talked about in academic circles. And, 
of course, on the other hand, similarities may at times be coin- 
cidences. The agreement of Reid and Buffier, however, that 
the judgments of common sense are judgments of nature, not 
arrived at by any traceable logical inference, but inspired in 


to believe the past existence of what we remember, than it is to believe that 
twice two make four. The evidence of sense, the evidence of memory and 
the evidence of the necessary relation of things, are all distinct and original 
kinds of evidence, equally grounded in our constitution; none of them 
depends on or can be resolved into another. To reason against any of 
these kinds of evidence is absurd; nay to reason for them is absurd. They 
are first principles; and as such fall not within the province of reason, 
but of common sense. 

‘° Works, p. 713: I have lately met with a very sensible and judicious 
treatise, wrote by Father Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning first 
principles and the sources of human judgments. 
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us by our nature (or by our constitution, as Reid expresses it) 
is too pat to be entirely accidental. 

Dugald Stewart is also concerned to defend Reid against the 
charge of plagarism. His line of defense is that the doctrine of 
common sense was the natural result of the science of the time. 
Moreover, he notes, the statement of the doctrine in the earlier 
works is less clear and consistent than it is in the later works 
after he had admittedly made the acquaintance of Buffier’s 
Traité. He is implying that while his later work was un- 
doubtedly influenced by Buffier, his first introduction of the 
doctrine was independent.** But however this may be, Reid’s 
debt to Buffier is neither small, nor, it must be added, entirely 
unacknowledged. 

At a time when Catholic thinkers were not too well aware of 
the defensive weapons they had at hand, if they only knew it, 
in the philosophy of St. Thomas, Pére Buffier was making a 
gallant stand in defense of philosophical truth against the tend- 
ency towards eventual scepticism which he detected in Car- 
tesianism. He deserves credit for having the intelligence to 
recognize the danger and the enterprise to seek to set up a 
bulwark of resistance against it. Whatever we may think of 
his defense now, considering the temper of the times in which 
he offered it, it was thought strong enough to protect funda- 
mental truth against its assailants. If the doctrine he opposed 
to scepticism was to prove only a broken reed because it too had 
an element of irrationalism in it and betrayed a lack of con- 
fidence in human reason as compared with a kind of instinct 
for truth, such points of weakness would not have been so 
observable at that date. For reason was, if anything, a bit 
disreputable just then. The appeal to reason was also linked 
up with what was called “ free-thinking,” and “ free-thinking ” 

‘The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.S.S. Edited by 


Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh, 1854, vol. iii, pp. 62-3. Cf. James 
McCosh: The Scottish Philosophy, p. 220. 
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in the guise of deism leading to infidelity was to prove itself 
the open foe of all revealed truth. If with the rationalism of 
Descartes leading in the direction of scepticism and the ration- 
alism of deism leading to infidelity, he sought to base our 
primal certainties on something that was less than reasonable, 
an understanding of his predicament will help us to make a 
more charitable judgment of his mistake. 


Joun F. McCormriox, S. J. 


Loyola University, 
Chicage, Il. 
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THE TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS REGARDING THE 
FORMAL CONSTITUTIVE OF HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


Oe of the Scholastic controversies that arouses the most 
interest and causes the most discussion among students 
in their course of scholastic philosophy and theology is that con- 
cerning the formal constitutive of human personality. Al- 
though the controversy is about one of the finer points of meta- 
physics and has no great intrinsic importance, it is very useful 
as providing an opportunity of gaining familiarity with some 
important metaphysical concepts and of learning to assess the 
worth of arguments that tell for or against a given position. 
Moreover, the solution which one adopts will have some bear- 
ing on one’s account of the mystery of the Incarnation, in which 
the Sacred Humanity of Christ is not a human person but a 
human nature assumed by the Person of the Word. 

Although discussed with special reference to human person- 
ality and the relation of human nature to human person, the 
question itself is much wider, having to do with the formal 
constitutive of the first substance or suppositum. The supposi- 
tum is the ultimate subject of existence and operation, the 
complete and singular thing which exists in itself and does not 
inhere in anything else as in a subject. The proper character- 
istic of the suppositum is incommunicability, in virtue of which 
it cannot be that by which something else is in some way real. 
This note distinguishes it from the accident, which is that by 
which the substance has some secondary perfection; from the 
common nature, which is that by which many individuals are 
what they are; from the parts of a substance, either integral, 
like the hand, or essential, like the soul, which belong to the 
complete substance; and from the human nature of Christ, 
which is that by which the Person of the Word exists in human 


nature. 
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The reality of the suppositum is, then, cut off from every- 
thing else, self-enclosed and incommunicable to any other being, 


so that no reality which is in any way communicable can be a 
suppositum. Other names by which St. Thomas designates the 
suppositum are: res naturae, hypostasis, substantia and sub- 
The rational suppositum receives the special name 
of ‘ person,’ because of its special dignity, for it alone among 
visible things is conscious of itself, is free, the subject of rights, 
and has God as the end to which it is immediately ordained. 
In the present question we neglect the rationality which differ- 
entiates the person from the other kinds of suppositum and 


sistentia. 


consider, in the human person, only that which constitutes it a 
suppositum, a principle entirely similar to that which consti- 
tutes this horse or this tree a suppositum. 

The complete subsisting thing which is the suppositum con- 
sists of many elements, including the individual nature, the sub- 
stantial existence and many accidental perfections. 
tion is: What is the precise formality in the suppositium which 
makes it a suppositum, i. e., which makes it really distinct and 
separate in its own entity from every other being, and entirely 
incommunicable ? 

Although St. Thomas does not discuss the question in the 
precise form in which it is debated nowadays, much of what he 
wrote regarding nature and person bears on the matter in dis- 
pute, and enables us to judge which of the opinions he would 
have adopted. Since St. Thomas certainly held that there is a 
real distinction between the created essence and its actual exist- 
ence, we can at once dismiss the theories of Suarez and 
Tiphanius regarding the suppositum, as not in harmony with 
his teaching, since they deny this real distinction; and the same 
will apply to that of Scotus if he denies the real distinction. 

There seems to be a fairly general impression that of the 
theories which admit the real distinction between the created 
essence and its existence, only two are worthy of much atten- 
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tion, namely those of Cajetan and Billot. However, there is 
besides these a third theory, expounded in its essential fea- 
tures by John of Naples, O. P. (1330), who lived a generation 
after St. Thomas and was the Procurator in the cause of his 
canonisation. 

We shall begin with a brief account of the opinions of Cajetan 
and Billot, and then go on to consider at greater length the 
opinion of John of Naples, developing some of its implications, 
and seeing how its main contention is completely in harmony 
with the teaching of St. Thomas. Finally, we shall indicate 
the main difficulties to which the theories of Cajetan and Billot 
are subject, paying special attention to their claim to be the 
faithful expression of the teaching of St. Thomas, because our 
purpose throughout is essentially positive or historical—to dis- 
cover the mind of St. Thomas on the matter. However, for 
the sake of completeness we shall add a few considerations on 
these theories considered in themselves. 

Cajetan was probably not the first to put forward the opinion 
that bears his name, for he says that it has already been re- 
jected by Scotus and John of Naples; nevertheless, it is prob- 
ably his authority that has done most to give the opinion the 
standing which it enjoys. According to this theory, the indi- 
vidual nature is really distinct from the suppositum; for the 
suppositum includes, over and above the individual nature a 
substantial mode or pure term which makes the nature ulti- 
mately complete and terminated in the order of essence, and 
proximately apt to receive substantial existence. This substan- 
tial mode, although a positive entity, is not an actuality, but a 
pure term; indeed, Cajetan says that it does not belong to the 
genus of material cause or to that of formal cause. This term is 
analogous, he says, to the point, which terminates the line 
without entering into its formal constitution; and he argues that 
when new supposita are brought into being by the cutting-up of 
lower forms of life, it is the placing of the new term that 
constitutes each new suppositum. 
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The following is a metaphysical argument by which modern 
supporters of the view claim to demonstrate the necessity of 
admitting the reality of the substantial mode. The individual 
essence or nature is really distinct from its actual existence, 
being related to it as potentiality to actuality; and as poten- 
tiality and actuality these are in different orders, for one is in 
the order of essence, and the other is in the order of existence. 
But a potentiality is ordained per se and immediately to an 
actuality of a different order only by reason of some superadded 
disposition. Therefore the individual essence or nature re- 
quires some superadded disposition to make it per se and imme- 
diately ordained to receive actual existence; this disposition 
must be of the substantial order, but it cannnot be a substan- 
tial actuality because the nature already has all its substantial 
actuality from its substantial form; it can therefore only be a 
substantial mode which terminates the nature, making it ulti- 
mately complete and incommunicable in the essential order, and 
thus apt to possess the substantial existence which is proper to 
incommunicable entities. 

Hence, in the angel individual, nature and suppositum are 
not identical; and the individual human nature (haec hu- 
manitas) will not be wholly identical with the human sup- 
positum (hie homo), being only an essential part of it. Many 
approaches to the question are theological. The human nature 
of Christ, though individuated by itself, is not terminated by 
its proper substantial mode, but by the Person of the Word; 
and not having its proper substantial mode, it has not its 
connatural human existence, but exists by the existence of the 
Word; yet because the mode is not properly a principle of 
human perfection, the Humanity of Christ lacks none of the 
perfection proper to human nature. 

The theory put forward by Medina and Billot is sometimes 
attributed to Capreolus, but both Suarez and Cajetan say that 
Capreolus held that the suppositum is formally constituted by 
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the individual nature as connoting actual existence; thus the 
formality of suppositum would not include actual existence 
intrinsically, but only extrinsically—as connoted. In the theory 
of Medina and Billot, on the other hand, what formally con- 
stitutes the suppositum by making it ultimately incommunicable 
is the substantial existence which it possesses. Hence, admitting, 
as they do, the real distinction between the individual nature 
and its existence, they affirm the real distinction between the 
individual nature and the suppositum. In this view, the 
Humanity of Christ is united to the Person of the World pre- 
cisely inasmuch as it has not its proper human existence, but 
exists by the existence of the World. In this theory also there 
will be a real distinction between the suppositum and the nature 
in the angel. 

It is the opinion of John of Naples that the individual nature 
is of itself incommunicable and a suppositum, so that no other 
principle is required to constitute the suppositum than that 
which causes the nature to be individuated. Hence the prin- 
ciple which formally constitutes the suppositum, and in rational 
natures the person, is the principle of individuation. So far, 
this is the view of St. Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, Tiphanius, 
Thomassin, Franzelin, Palmieri, and, according to Franzelin, 
of Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Alexander 
of Hales, St. Albert the Great and Scotus. But not all of these 
admit the real distinction between essence and existence in 
creatures; those who do so will be of the same opinion sub- 
stantially as John of Naples, whose theory has been taught in 
recent years by Fr. Friethoff, O. P., who succeeded F. Garrigou- 
Lagrange in the chair of Dogmatic Theology at the Angelicum 
University. 

This opinion, which seems to be the one most in harmony 
with the teaching of St. Thomas, attacks the philosophical prob- 
lem in a philosophical way, starting from principles established 
in philosophy and not from the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
only taking care that it is in harmony with revealed truth. 
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Furthermore, it considers the suppositum especially as it is 
found in composite things, which are the direct object of our 
knowledge, and does not make any distinction, on the ground 
of suppositality, between the human suppositum and supposita 
that are irrational. 

It may be summed up thus: The individual created essence is 
really distinct from its substantial existence. The individual 
created essence is itself the suppositum, because, by the fact that 
it is individuated, the essence or nature is made incommunicable 
and apt to be the subject of substantial existence. 

In the case of the composite nature, such as man, the prin- 
ciple of individuation which formally constitutes the suppositum 
is primary matter sealed by quantity. Whatever is communi- 
cated in the natural order is an actuality in relation to that to 
which it is communicated; primary matter is pure potentiality, 
so that the essence which contains primary matter cannot, in 
the natural order, be communicated to any other thing; thus 
primary matter makes the composite essence naturally incom- 
municable, and as transcendentally ordained to a certain par- 
ticular quantity, it is the radical principle of the numeric dis- 
tinction of the essence from other essences of the same species. 

In the case of the angelic or simple substance, there is no 
real distinction between the specific nature and the suppositum, 
because the specific nature is individuated by itself and so is 
itself the individual nature or suppositum. Such an essence 
is of itself incommunicable because it cannot be received in any 
subject as an actuality. 

The texts which we shall now proceed to consider will estab- 
lish fairly conclusively that this is indeed the opinion of 
St. Thomas. 

In many places he affirms the identity of the individual 
nature and the suppositum, and points out that although the 
specific nature is distinct from the individual nature or sup- 
positum in composite things, in simple essences specific nature, 
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individual nature and suppositum are all absolutely identical. 
The distinction would seem to be intrinsic virtual or ‘ rationis 
ratiocinatae maior’ in composite things, while in simple essences 
it could not be more than purely logical or ‘ ratzonis ratio- 
cinantis.’ 

Thus in De Potentia Q. 9., a. 1, he discusses the relation of 
the common nature to the individual nature in composite and 
simple essences, and writes as follows: 


Respondeo dicendum quod Philosophus (in V Metaph.) ponit sub- 
stantiam dupliciter dici; dicitur enim uno modo substantia ipsum 
subiectum ultimum, quod non praedicatur de alio; et hoe est particulare 
in genere substantiae; alio modo dicitur substantia forma vel natura 
subiecti. Huius autem distinctionis ratio est, quia inveniuntur plura 
subiecta in una natura convenire, sicut plures homines in una natura 
hominis. Unde oportuit distingui quod est unum ab eo quod multiplica- 
tur: natura enim communis est quam significat definitio indicans quid 
sit res; unde ipsa natura communis essentia vel quidditas dicitur. Quid- 
quid ergo est in re ad naturam pertinens, sub significatione essentiae 
continetur; non autem quidquid est in substantia particulari est huius- 
modi. Si enim quidquid est in substantia particulari ad naturam per- 
tineret, non posset esse distinctio particularis eiusdem naturae. Hoc 
autem quod est in substantia particulari praeter naturam communem 
est materia individualis quae est singularitatis principium, et per con- 
sequens accidentia individualia quae materiam praedictam determinant. 
Comparatur ergo essentia ad substantiam particularem ut pars formalis 
ipsius, ut humanitas ad Socratem. Et ideo in rebus ex materia et forma 
compositis essentia non est omnino idem quod subiectum; unde non 
praedicatur de subiecto; non enim dicitur quod Socrates sit sua humani- 
tas. In substantiis vero simplicibus nulla est differentia essentiae et 
subiecti, cum non sit in eis materia individualis naturam communem 
individuans; sed ipsa essentia in eis est subsistentia. Et hoc patet per 
Philosophum (in VII Metaph.) et per Avicennam, qui dicit in sua 
Metaph. quod quidditas simplicis est ipsum simplex. Substantia vero 
quae est subiectum, duo habet propria. Quorum primum est quod non 
indiget extrinseco fundamento in quo sustentatur, sed sustentatur in 
se ipso; et ideo dicitur subsistere, quasi per se et non in alio existens. 
Aliud vero quod est fundamentum accidentibus, sustentans ipsa; et pro 
tanto dicitur substare. Sie ergo substantia quae est subiectum in 
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quantum subsistit dicitur susiosis vel subsistentia; in quantum vero 
substat dicitur hypostasis secundum graecos vel substantia secundum 
latinos. Patet ergo quod substantia et hypostasis differunt ratione sed 
sunt idem re. Essentia vero in substantiis quidem materialibus non 
est idem cum eis secundum rem, neque penitus diversum, cum se habeat 
ut pars formalis; in substantiis vero immaterialibus est omnino idem 
secundum rem, sed differens ratione. Persona vero addit supra hypos- 
tasim determinatam naturam: nihil enim est aliud quam hypostasis 
rationalis naturae. 

In this passage St. Thomas recalls Aristotle’s distinction 
between first substance and second substance, a distinction made 
because of material things, in which a common nature is multi- 
plied. In simple substances the essence or second substance is 
wholly identical with the first or particular substance, the ulti- 
mate subject, so that in such substances there is no distinction 
whatever between the essence or quiddity and the hypostasis or 
suppositum. In material things, however, the essence or com- 
mon nature is not identical with the suppositum, because the 
suppositum or particular substance contains, besides the com- 
mon nature, individual matter, which is the principle of singu- 
larity or individuation. It seems, then, that the formal con- 
stitutive of the hypostasis in material things, is that which the 
particular or individual substance (substantia) has over and 
above the common nature (essentia), namely, the principle of 
individuation, which is matter sealed by quantity. 

In the third article of the same question, the fourth objection 
had been that the word ‘ person’ could not be applied to God 
because it signifies ‘singulare humanae naturae.’ To this St. 
Thomas replies: 

Partes vero positae in definitione substantiae non ostendunt aliquam 
compositionem personae, nisi in substantiis materialibus; individuum 
autem cum sit negatio, per hoc quod substantiae additur, nulla com- 
positio importatur. Unde remanet ibi sola compositio individuae sub- 
stantiae, id est, hypostasis, ad naturam: quae duo in substantiis 
immaterialibus secundum rem sunt idem omnino.* 


1 De Potentia, q. 9 a. 1, ad 4, 
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He affirms here the complete identity of the hypostasis with the 
individual substance, and, in immaterial substances, with the 
specific essence also. 

He points out in the fourth article of the same question that 
just as the Divine Person is constituted by a subsistent rela- 
tion, so the human person is nothing else than something indi- 
viduated by individual matter. He discusses the formal signifi- 
cation of the word ‘ person,’ then of the words, ‘ Divine Person’ 
and ‘ human person,’ and then says what constitutes the Divine 
Person and the human person: 


. . . dicendum est quod hoe nomen persona communiter sumpta nihil 
aliud significat quam substantiam individuam rationalis naturae. Et 
quia sub substantia individua rationalis naturae continetur substantia 
individua, id est incommunicabilis, tam Dei quam hominis quam etiam 
Angeli; oportet quod persona divina significat subsistens distinctum in 
natura divina, sicut persona humana significat subsistens in natura 
humana; et haec est formalis significatio tam personae divinae quam 
personae humanae. Sed quia distinctum subsistens in natura humana 
non est nisi aliquid per individualem materiam individuatum, et ab 
aliis diversum; ideo oportet quod hoe sit materialiter significatum cum 
dicitur persona humana. Distinctum vero incommunicabile in natura 
divina non potest esse nisi relatio; quia omne absolutum est commune 
et indistinctum in divinis ... ideo (persona divina) materiali sig- 
nificatione significat relationem vel relativum.? 


It may be observed that although the subsistent relation is 
signified only materially by the term ‘ Divine Person,’ neverthe- 
less it formally constitutes the Divine Person; in the same way, 
the human nature as individuated by individual matter for- 
mally constitutes the human person. 

We find some rather significant statements in the sixth article 
of the same question, such as the following: ‘In humanis 
pluraliter praedicatur nomen personae propter pluralitatem 
principiorum individuantium.’* And in replying to the fourth 
objection he writes: ‘ Forma significata per nomen personae non 


* De Potentia, q. 9, a. 4. * Tbid., a. 6. 
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est essentia absolute, sed illud quod est principium incommunt- 
cabilitatis, swe individuationis.* In replying to the first objec- 
tion: ‘ Persona est substantia individua, quae est hypostasis.’ ° 

Other affirmations of the identity of the individual nature 
and suppositum are the following: ‘ Individuwm in genere sub- 
stantiae dicitur hypostasis’; ° ‘ Individuum humane naturae est 
hypostasis et persona.’ * 

Similarly in his treatise on the Trinity he identifies first 
substance and suppositum, and in his reply to the third objec- 
tion he writes: 


Compositum ex hac materia et hac forma habet rationem hypostasis 
et personae. Anima enim, et caro et os sunt de ratione hominis. Sed 
haec anima et haec caro et hoc os sunt de ratione huius hominis. Et 
ideo hypostasis et persona addunt supra rationem essentiae principia 
individualia.® 


The composite of this matter and this form, that is, the indi- 
vidual nature, has the formality of a suppositum, so that the 
suppositum includes over and above the formality of the essence 
or common nature the individual principles, which have as their 
ultimate reason the principle of individuation. 

In the Compendium Theologiae we read: ‘Sic im aliss 
kominibus (praeter Christum) unio animae et corporis con- 
stituit hypostasim et suppositum, quia nihil aliud est praeter 
haec duo.’* Nothing more is required, therefore, than the two 
principles, soul and body, i.e., the individual nature, to con- 
stitute the suppositum. Similarly, in the Quodlibetum IX he 
affirms that both the common nature and the suppositum are 
constituted by the union of soul and body, that is, by the for- 
mation of the individual nature: ‘ Hx unione animae et corporis 
constituitur et homo et humanitas . . . humanitas significat 


* Tbid., ad 4. 7 Tbid., ce. 43. 
5 Tbid., ad 1. 8 Sum. Theol. I, q. 29, a. 2., ad 3. 
®*Con. Gen. IV, c. 41. Comp. Theol. c. 211. 
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essentialia principia, homo dicitur subsistens in humanitate ’ *° 


The suppositum, of course, is that which subsists or exists 
per se. We find the same thing affirmed in the Summa Thec- 
logica ‘ Quidam videbant quod in puris homimbus ex unione 
animae ad corpus constituitur persona; sed hoc ideo in puris 
hominibus accidit, quia anima et corpus sic in eis contunguntur 
ut per se existant.’ ** 

The concluding words of this last text bring us to another 
point that is frequently affirmed by St. Thomas, namely, that 
the individual nature is of itself proximately disposed to re- 
ceive substantial existence. Thus, in De Potentia we read: 
‘ Substantia individua proprium habet quod per se existat.’” 
An objection had been raised that it is impossible to define 
‘person,’ because the person is a singular thing, and singular 
things cannot be defined. To this St. Thomas replies: 


Sicut autem natura in se considerata communis est, ita et modus 
existendi naturae; non enim invenitur natura hominis existens in rebus 
nisi aliquo singulari individuata: non enim est homo qui non est 
aliquis homo, nisi secundum opinionem Platonis qui ponebat universalia 
separata. Sed principium talis modi existendi quod est principium 
individuationis, non est commune; sed aliud est in isto et aliud in illo; 
hoe enim singulare individuatur per hanc materiam, et illud per illam. 
Sicut ergo nomen quod significat naturam est commune et definibile, ut 
homo et animal; ita nomen quod significat naturam cum tali modo 
existendi, ut hypostasis vel persona. Illud vero nomen quod in sua 
significatione includit determinatum individuationis principium, non 
est commune, nec definibile, ut Socrates et Plato.1® 


Hence the principle of individuation is the principle of that 


mode of existence which belongs to the nature individuated in 
some singular thing, i. e., per se existence; and although it is 
possible to define the common nature and the individual or 
subsisting nature taken universally, it is not possible to define 


20 Quod. IX, a. 2, ad 1. 12 De Potentia, q. 9, a. 1, ad 3. 
12 Sum. Theol. III, qg. 2, a. 5, ad 1. Ibid., gq. 9, a. 2, ad 1. 
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that by which one person is distinct from another, viz., the 
particular principle of individuation. 

Again, he writes: 

In rebus creatis principia individuantia duo habent, quorum unum 
est quod sunt principium subsistendi (natura enim communis de se 
non subsistit nisi in singularibus); aliud est quod per principia indi- 
viduantia supposita naturae communis ab invicem distinguuntur... 


ex eo aliquid secundum numerum multiplicatur ex quo subsistentiam 
habet.14 


Thus, the individuating principles make the common nature 
apt to subsist or exist per se, and to be multiplied in many 
individuals. 

The following rather interesting passage is found in the 
opusculum De Spiritualibus Creaturis: ‘ Sicut corpus se habet 
ad esse animae, ita ad eius individuationem ; quia unumquodque 
secundum idem est unum et ens. Esse autem animae acquiritur 
secundum quod unitur corpori, cum quo simul constituit na- 


turam unam, cutus utrumque est pars.’ ** 


According to this, 
it is the individuation of the soul by the matter that makes it 
apt to exist; as the matter is the cause of the individuation of 
the soul, so it is a cause of its possession of existence; it is only 
the single nature that can exist, and so the soul receives exist- 
ence through its union with the body, with which it constitutes 
a single nature. 

Another point which is frequently made is the complete iden- 


tity of nature and suppositum in the angelic essence. Thus, we 


read: ‘ Convenientius igitur assumpta est hominis natura quam 


angelica, quia in homine aliud est natura et aliud persona, cum 
sit ex materia et forma compositus; non autem in angelo quia 
immaterialis est.’** And when he proves in the Summa that 
there is no composition of nature and person in God, he declares 
that this is the case for all simple essences: ‘In his vero quae non 


14 Thid., a. 5, ad 13. 
15 De Spir. Creat. a. 9, ad 3. 1° Con. Gen. IV, ec. 55. 
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sunt composita ex materia et forma, in quibus individuatio non 
est per materiam individualem, id est per hance materiam, sed 
ipsae formae per se individuantur, oportet quod ipsae formae 
sint supposita, unde in eis non differt suppositum et natura.’ ** 
It is interesting to observe that in affirming the identity of 
nature and suppositum in God, he makes no reference at all to 
the identity of the Divine essence and existence, as we should 
have expected him to do, had he held that the suppositum is 
formally constituted by actual existence. In the Commentary 
on De Anima, we have the following: ‘ In his quae sunt omnino 
separata a materia idem est res et quod quid est eius’ *—in 
immaterial things the suppositum (res) is identical with the 
nature (quod quid est). Again, in the Commentary on the 
Metaphysics, he writes: 


Nulla res naturae si materiam habeat est ipsum quod quid est, sed 
est habens illud. . . . Relinquitur autem quod illae substantiae quae 
sunt formae tantum subsistentes non habent aliquid per quod indi- 
viduantur quod sit extra rationem rei vel speciei significantem quod 
quid est. Et ideo in illis simpliciter verum est quod quaelibet illarum 
est quod quid erat esse.1® 


Thus, in simple substances the ‘ quod quid erat esse,’ or nature, 
is identical with the suppositum. In the same section he had 
written: 


In omni quod non est sua species sed est aliquod individuum de- 
terminatum in specie, oportet esse aliquas partes materiae quae non 
sunt partes speciei, sed quae sunt partes huius materiae individualis 
quae est individuationis principium, ut has carnes et haec ossa.?° 


The human person, such as Socrates, is distinct from the com- 
mon nature because of the principle of individuation, this 
individual matter. 

In the opusculum De Spiritualibus Creaturis he writes: 


17 Sum. Theol. I, q. 3, a. 3. 1° In Meta. L. VII, lect. 11. 
18 In De Anima, L. III, lect., 8. 2° Tbid. 
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In compositis ex materia et forma individuum addit supra naturam 
speciei designationem materiae et accidentia individualia; sed in formis 
abstractis non addit individuum supra naturam speciei aliquid se- 
cundum rem, quia in talibus essentia eius est ipsummet individuum 
subsistens. . . . 


St. Thomas in another place replies to an objection as follows: 


Si hypostasis Verbi Dei constitueretur simpliciter per humanam 
naturam, sequeretur quod corpus esset ei vicinius cum sit materia, quae 
est individuationis principium; sicut et anima, quae est forma specifica 
propinquius ad eam se habet quanto est altius; et ideo propinquior est 
Verbo Dei anima quam corpus.?? 


This very clearly implies that for St. Thomas that which for- 
mally constitutes the human suppositum is matter, the principle 
of individuation; for he admits the contention of the objector 
that the matter is nearer to the hypostasis than the soul, just 
as the soul is nearer to the nature than the matter, the inference 
being that as the form formally constitutes the nature, so the 
matter formally constitutes the suppositum. Accordingly, he 
admits that if the human nature in Christ went to constitute 
His suppositum, then the matter would be nearer to His sup- 
positum than the form, as being the formal principle of sup- 
positality. As a matter of fact, he adds, the human nature in 
Christ does not constitute a suppositum, and hence the matter 
is not nearer to the Word than is the soul. 

We have seen that in the ordinary human suppositum the 
individual human nature as individuated constitutes the sup- 
positum. We know that although there is a perfect human 
nature in Christ there is no human suppositum. We conclude 
therefore that in the mystery of the Incarnation the primary 
matter sealed by quantity was supernaturally impeded from 
carrying out its connatural function of actually individuating, 
with the result that the human nature is without its proper 


21 De Spir. Creat. a. 5, ad 9. 
*2 Sum. Theol. III, q. 6, a. 1, ad 2. 
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personality. It cannot be demonstrated that there is any re- 
pugnance in the idea that the actual individuation by primary 
matter is supernaturally impeded, if the nature is assumed at 
the first instant of its production. If the human nature had 
not been assumed it would have been individuated by its matter, 
and so would have been a person: ‘ Si enim humana natura non 
esset assumpta a Divina Persona, natura humana propriam 
personalitatem haberet. . Et pro tanto dicitur Persona personam 
consumpsisse, licet improprie, quia Persona Divina sua unione 
impedivit ne humana natura haberet propriam personali- 
tatem’** Accordingly, it was not a human person that the 
Son of God assumed, precisely because in the very act of 
assumption He united the human nature to Himself in an 
ineffable manner, and raised it above its natural incommuni- 
cability: ‘ Humana natura in Christo non est persona, quia est 
assumpta a digniori, scil. a Verbo Det.’ * 

Although the individual of human nature is naturally incom- 
municable, God can bring into being a human nature which is 
communicated in a supernatural manner (that is, not after the 
manner of actuality to potentiality) to a Divine Suppositum. 
The manner of this communication is for us incomprehensible, 
because to comprehend this would be to comprehend the mystery 
of the Incarnation. As St. Thomas says: 


Divinitas autem non advenit animae et corpori per modum formae 
neque per modum partis: hoe enim est contra rationem divinae perfec- 
tionis. Unde ex Divinitate et anima et corpore non constituitur una 
natura; sed ipsa natura divina in se ipsa integra et pura existens sibi 
quodam modo incomprehensibili et ineffabili humanam naturam ex 
anima et corpore constitutam assumpsit ... modus quo sibi univit 
humanam naturam Christus, quasi organum quoddam ad salutis hu- 
manae effectum est nobis ineffabilis et excedens omnem aliam unionem 
Dei ad creaturam.”® 


23 Sum. Theol. III, q. 4, a. 2, ad 3. 
%4 Tbid., I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 2. 
25 Comp. Theol. c. 211. 
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It may be doubted whether the theories that try to make the 
mode of union more comprehensible have constituted a real 
progress in theology. 

Not every individual nature can be assumed, because an indi- 
vidual which pre-exists cannot be assumed. If assumed at all, 
the individual nature must be assumed in its very production, 
and in this case that which makes it actually individual is the 
Divine Person. As St. Thomas says, the individual in which 
the human nature is assumed is no other than the Divine Per- 
son: ‘Individuum in quo assumitur humana natura non est 
aliud quam divina persona’ ;*° * Naturam humanam assumpsit 
Filius Det in atomo, idest in individuo, quod non est aliud a 
supposito increato.** 

Although the human nature of Christ has all the substantial 
elements which any human person has, it is not a person be- 
cause it is supernaturally communicated, and so has-not the 
proper characteristics of a subsistent thing, such as the posses- 
sion of per se existence and the capacity to be a subject of real 
relations: ‘ Naturae assumptae non deest propria personalitas 
propter defectum alicuius quod ad perfectionem humanae na- 
turae pertinet, sed propter additionem alicuius quod est supra 
humanam naturam, quod est unio ad divinam personam.** 

It follows from this that if the human nature of Christ were 
released from this union and restored to its natural condition, 
it would, by the mere fact of its release, be incommunicable and 
a suppositum : 

Hoe quod facit coniunctum ex anima et corpore esse hominem non est 
praeter animam et corpus et unionem aliquid positivum: sed ex hoe 
ipso quod ipsum compositum ex anima et corpore non adiungitur alteri 


subsistenti sequitur quod sit homo. Unde si Christus humanam 
naturam quam assumpsit deponeret, ex hoe ipso esset homo.?® 


And again: ‘ supposito quod Christus hominem deponeret sub- 


26 Sum. Theol. III, q. 4, a. 3. 28 Tbid., a. 2, ad 2. 
27 Tbid., a. 2, ad 1. 2° In IIT Sent. q. 6, a. 1, q. 2, ad 3. 
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sisteret homo ille per se in natura rationali, et ex hoc ipso 
acciperet rationem personae.’ *° In the first of these passages 
St. Thomas affirms that nothing positive is added to the com- 
posite of body and soul, the individual nature, to constitute the 
person; and he adds, in words reminiscent of the opinion com- 
morly attributed to Scotus, ‘ And if this composite of soul and 
body is not united to another hypostasis, it is by this very fact a 
person.’ However, he does uot say that the absence of assump- 
tion is that which formally constitutes the suppositum, but only 
that if the nature is assrmed it is not a suppositum. 

The opinion just outlined, which is a development of that 
held by Jokn of Naples, is, of course, not without its difficulties. 
Nevertheless, anyone who aitempts to reconcile with any other 
opinion the many plain statements we have been considering 
will have no easy task. Both Hugon, who follows Cajetan, and 
Billot, do indeed declare that when St. Thomas affirms the 
identity of the individual substance and the suppositum, he is 
speaking of the snppositum not formally but denominatively, 
but they make no attempt to prove that this distinction of theirs 
is justified. Billot, again, makes a distinction between the indi- 
vidual principles and the principle of individuation; however, 
the principle of individuation is the essential reason why the 
individual principles are individual. Consequently, when St. 
Thomas says that the suppositum is constituted by the indi- 
vidual principles, as he does in certain places, this does not 
contradict his other assertions that the formal constitutive of 
the person is the principle of individuation. Finally, to take 
the opinion on its own merits, it discusses the problem as it 
affects the natural order in the light of truths known to unaided 
reason, taking care only that none of its conclusions is irrecon- 
cilable with revealed truth. This seems to be a better method 
than that which starts with the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and, assuming that the human nature of Christ is actually indi- 


*° Thid., q. 5, a. 3, q. 3, ad 3. 
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viduated by its own principles, and knowing by faith that it is 
not a human person, cas‘s about for some entity that will be a 
reason of real distinction between the actually individuated na- 
ture and the suppositum. It is to be noted also that this opinion 
escapes all the difficulties of those who affirm the identity of 
essence and existence in the created suppositum. 

There is a very sound criticism of Cajetan’s opinion in 
Bilio’’s treatise on the Incarnate Word, and we shall not have 
to add much to his remarks here. In the first place, Cajetan 
can bring forward only three texts as showing that his opinion 
is the teaching of St. Toms, and not one of these texts im- 
plic: what Cajetan says it does. The first of these is: ‘ Hsse 
consequitur naturam, non sir! habentem esse, sed qua aliquid 
est; personam autem sive hypostasim sicut habentem esse.’ ** 
Cajetan argues from this that St. Thomas makes a distinction 
between the individual nature and the person, since the indi- 
vidual nature is not that which has existence, whereas the per- 
son or suppositum is that which has existence. It is fairly 
clear, however, that St. “uomas is not referring here to the 
nature taken as the individual nature, but as the form of the 
individual according to those elements which are common to 
many individuals and determine the mode of their being. For 
the objection to which St. Thomas is replying runs: ‘ it seems 
that in Christ there is not merely one being, but two. For 
Damascene says that whatever follows the nature is doubled in 
Christ. But being follows the nature, for being is from the 
form. Hence in Christ there are two beings.’ Nature is thus 
taken in the objection as the formal principle or principle quo 
in the individual, not as the individual nature. Elsewhere St. 
Thomas, when discussing the nature ex professo says: Nature 
designates the specific essence, which is signified by the defini- 
tion; and The suppositum is taken to be a whole, which has 
the nature as its formal part.*? 


*? Sum. Theol. III, q. 17, a. 2, ad 1. 
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The second passage quoted by Cajetan is also from the 
Summa Theologica. It reads: ‘ Nativitas temporalis causaret 
in Christo temporalem filiationem realem si esset bi subtectum 
huiusmodi filiationis capax. Quod quidem esse non potest.’ *° 
He concludes from this that the individual human nature of 
Christ is incapable of being the subject of the real relation of 
filiation, whereas the human person is capable of being the 
subject of this relation, and this is because the ordinary person 
(hic homo) has something which the individual nature (haec 
humanitas) has not, namely the substantial mode which form- 
ally constitutes the person. However, this is to draw from the 
text a conclusion which it in no way warrants. The objection 
had been: ‘ It seems that there are two filiations in Christ. For 
nativity is the cause of filiation. But in Christ there are two 
nativities. Therefore in Christ there are also two filiations.’ 
All that St. Thomas says in reply is that in Christ there is no 
subject capable of a real temporal relation of filiation; and the 
reason for this is that the subject of the real relation of filiation 
is the person. In Christ there is only one Person, who is not 
capable of being the subject of a temporal relation, because a 
Divine Person cannot have a real relation to creatures. All 
that can be inferred from this text is that St. Thomas teaches 
here the Catholic doctrine that there is only one Person in 
Christ—the Person of the Word, and holds that temporal filia- 
tion is a real relation; he says nothing at all about the formal 
constitutive of the person. 

The third text is ‘ Quod assumitur trahitur ad aliquid com- 
pletius et hoc est contra rationem personae, quae maximam 


t.’ ** St. Thomas would says here, accord- 


completionem importa 
ing to Cajetan, that what is assumed is the singular or indi- 
vidual nature, which, though individuated by its own principles, 
is incomplete without its substantial mode or personality, 


whereas the person is absolutely complete, since it has the 


83 Thid., q. 35, a. 5, ad 1. 84 In IIT Sent. q. 5, a. 5. 
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mode, which is its ultimate term. However, all that St. Thomas 
says is that the human nature of Christ is not a person, be- 
cause it is assumed by the Person of the Word; it thus belongs 
to something more perfect than itself, and does not exist per se 
and incommunicably. Since it belongs to something more com- 
plete and perfect than itself, it is not completely perfect in 
itself, whereas the person is completely perfect in itself. There 
is here no mention of that which is the reason for the complete- 
ness or incommunicability of the person. 

The Salmanticenses quote two texts as showing that St. 
Thomas admitted the substantial mode as the reason of sup- 
positality: ‘ Individuum vagum significat naturam cum deter- 
minato modo essendi qui competit singularibus, ut scilicet sit 


per se subsistens’;*° and ‘ Persona significat naturam cum 


quodam modo existendi.’ ** However, it is nowhere proved, as 
it would need to be proved that St. Thomas attaches to the word 
‘modus’ in these passages the precise meaning that the Salman- 
ticenses give to it, viz., a pure term which completes the indi- 
vidual nature. In fact, he is merely insisting on the truth that 
a person, or individual nature has that special kind of exist- 
ence—yper se existence—which belongs to singular things, but 
not to the common nature. 

If we pass to consider the opinion of Cajetan on its own 
merits, we find it open to some serious objections. For one 
thing, the mode is supposed to be an intrinsic positive entity, 
and yet Cajetan will not allow that it pertains to the genus of 
either formal or material cause. It is hard to see how this does 
not involve, in Thomistic philosophy, a contradiction in terms, 
making the mode what Cajetan would call a ‘ figmentum.’ In 
an attempt to meet this objection and prove the non-figmentary 
character of the mode, Cajetan claims to find something ana- 
logous to it in the order of quantity, namely, the point which 
terminates the line; for the point, he says, belongs to the line 


°° Sum. Theol. I, q. 30, a. 1. 8° De Potentia, q. 9, a. 3. 
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as its term, without constituting an intrinsic part of it. One 
difficulty with this analogy is that the point and the line are, 
formally speaking, logical entities, since all real quantity is in 
three dimensions. Accordingly, we find that the point is de- 
fined as that which has position but no magnitude; and what 
has no magnitude is, in the order of quantity, a negation— 
‘non-ens conceptum ad instar entis.’ If, then, Cajetan’s analogy 
were worth anything, personality would be constituted by a 
negation. His argument that the placing of a new term con- 
stitutes a new suppositum in the lower forms of life is not 
cogent. It could be equally well argued that the act of dividing 
brings into being the new suppositum by affecting the quantity, 
and so bringing into being a new principle of individuation. 
Most of Cajetan’s arguments are directed against the theory of 
Scotus that personality is constituted by something negative. 
With respect to the metaphysical argument brought forward 
to show the necessity of admitting the substantial mode, we note 
that any such argument must be absolutely conclusive if it is to 
be accepted as valid, both because the intelligibility of the mode 
is seriously open to question, and on the principle ‘ Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda sine necessitate.’ It may be doubted whether 
any such mode is required to make the real individuated essence 
which is potential to actual existence proximately capable of 
receiving this existence. It is hard to see why the essence, 
which is real potentiality in the order of existence, is not 
ordained of itself to actual existence. Once the essence is indi- 
viduated, as the composite essence is when the substantial form 
is received in matter which is sealed by quantity, it seems to be 
sufficiently ordained to per se existence without any extra mode 
being required. As we have seen, St. Thomas says that the 
individual substance has per se existence as its proprium, and 
says that the principle of individuation is the principle of per se 
existence. Maquart, who defends the opinion of Cajetan, seems 
to recognise this, for he reduces the mode to the transcendental 
relation of the singular nature to existence. 
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Those who hold the opinion of Medina and Billot have a 
much stronger case for the claim that their opinion represents 
the teaching of St. Thomas than have the followers of Cajetan. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that most of the passages quoted 
in support of this claim do not bear it out, and can be recon- 
ciled with the many passages which we have quoted earlier as 
favouring the opinion of John of Naples. There are one or 
two which occasion some difficulty, but even these do not furnish 
the followers of Billot with more than a probable argument, 
which loses its probability in the face of the many texts which 
we have quoted as clearly expressing the view of John of Naples. 

Perhaps the most difficult of these texts is the following: 


Ad tertium dicendum quod Verbum Dei ‘non assumpsit humanam 
naturam in universali, sed in atomo’ (idest in individuo), sicut Damasce. 
dicit, alioquin oporteret quod cuilibet homini conveniret esse Dei Ver- 
bum, sicut convenit Christo: sciendum est tamen quod non quodlibet 
individuum in genere substantiae etiam in rationali natura habet rat- 
ionem personae, sed solum illud quod per se existit, non autem quod 
existit in alio perfectiori; unde manus Socratis, quamvis sit quoddam 
individuum, non tamen est persona; quia non per se existit, sed in 
quodam perfectiori, scilicet in suo toto; et hoc etiam potest significari 
in hoe quod persona dicitur substantia individua, non enim manus est 
substantia completa, sed pars substantiae; licet ergo haec humana 
natura sit quoddam individuum in genere substantiae, quia tamen non 
per se separatim existit, sed in quodam perfectiori, scilicet in persona 
Dei Verbi, consequens est quod non habeat personalitatem propriam; 
et ideo facta est unio in persona.*? 


This seems to say that the individual human nature is not a 
person, but is constituted a person by possessing per se existence. 
But it may be pointed out in the first place that the word 
‘individuum ’ seems to be used in an improper sense, since the 
hand of Socrates is called an ‘ individuum,’ although it is not 
of itself completely individuated, and the human nature of 
Christ is said to be ‘a kind of individuum ’—‘ quoddam indi- 


°? Sum. Theol. III, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3. 
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viduum.’ Furthermore, when it is said that it follows from 
the fact that His human nature does not exist per se, that it 
has not its own personality, it need not mean that personality 
is constituted by per se existence, because the sa ue conclusion 
could be drawn if per se ex'stence is only the immediate and 
proper actuality of the perscu, whose personality is formally 
constituted by the principle of individuation. If the nature 
does not exist per se, but is communicated to something more 
perfect, we can conclude that it has not its own pers¢ iality, 
whatever it may be that formally constitutes the personality, for 
its own personality would make it incommunicable. 

Another difficulty is found i: the answer to the question: 
‘Utrum in angelo sit idem suppositum et natura?’ He writes 
as follows: 

Secundum hoe ergo cuicumque potest aliquid accidere quod non sit 
de ratione suae naturae, in eo differt res et quod quid est, sive supposi- 
tum et natura. Nam in significatione naturae includitur solum id quod 
est de ratione speciei: suppositum autem non solum habet quae ad 
rationem speciei pertinent, sed etiam alia quae accidunt; et ideo sup- 
positum signatur per totum, natura, sive quidditas, ut pars formalis. 
In solo autem Deo non invenitur aliquod accidens praeter eius es- 
sentiam, quia suum esse est sua essentia, ut dictum est; et ideo in Deo 
est omnino idem suppositum et natura. Angelo autem non est omnino 
idem; quia et ipsum esse Angeli est praeter eius essentiam seu naturam; 
et alia quaedam accidunt quae omnino pertinent ad suppositum, non 
autem ad naturam.*® 
However, we are justified in holding that by ‘ suppositum ’ here 
St. Thomas means the whole concrete entity of the thing, and 
not only the precise principle or principles by which it is 
formally constituted a suppositum. As he says, the suppositum 
is expressed as ‘a whole.’ He is using the word in the sense 
which he gives to it in his Commentary on the Sentences: ‘ Est 
ergo ratio personae quod sit subsistens distinctum et omnia com- 
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make a distinction between the Divine and the angelic sup- 
positum on the ground that the latter has certain accidents 
which belong to the individual, and not to the nature as such, 
for example, particular actions. As far as the formal principle 
constituting the suppositum is concerned, we have seen that in 
one place *° ke puts all immaterial essences on the same level, 
asserting that in all of them the nature is identical with the 
suppositum, since the nature is individuated by itself. In the 
article just referred to, he says: ‘ Sed quia non est suum esse, 
accidit et aliquid practer rationem speciet, scilicet ipsum esse, et 
alia quaedam quae attribuuntur supposito, et non naturae ; 
propter quod suppositum in eis non est omnino idem cum na- 
tura.** Here again, ‘ swppositum’ seems to signify the whole 
concrete entity of the thing, and it cannot be argued that St. 
Thomas would make the possession of actual existence the 
formal constitutive of the suppositum, because the accidents as 
well as the actual existence is given as the reason for the dis- 
tinction between the suppositum and nature. This appears 
even more clearly from his reply to another objection in the 
same article, in which he says that if the suppositum is defined, 
the definition will not include actual existence. The objection 
ran thus: ‘ sicut esse non ponttur in definitione naturae, ita non 
poneretur in definitione suppositr vel singularis, st suppositum 
vel singulare defintretur. Ergo suppositum per esse a natura 
non differt: nullo ergo modo differunt suppositum et natura.’ 
To this he replies: 


Non omne quod accidit alicui praeter rationem speciei est determina- 
tivum essentiae ipsius, ut oporteat illud poni in ratione eius, sicut dictum 
est; et ideo, licet ipsum esse non sit de ratione suppositi: quia tamen 
pertinet ad suppositum et non est de ratione naturae; manifestum est 
quod suppositum et natura non sunt omnino idem in quibuscumque res 
non est suum esse.** 


*° Sum. Theol. I, q. 3, a. 3. 


41 Quod. II, a. 4, ad 1. 42 Thid., ad 3. 
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The objector had urged that existence should not be included in 
the definition of suppositum and he goes on to conclude that 
there will be no distinction between suppositum and, nature. 
St. Thomas admits his contention that existence should not be 
included in the definition of suppositum, since it is not included 
in the precise formality of suppositum, being something super- 
added and not a principle which determines the essence of sup- 
positum. Nevertheless, it is not included in the formality of 
the common nature and belongs to the suppos‘tum, i. e., as the 
actuality to which it is proximately ordained; consequently 
nature and suppositum are not absolutely identical in creatures. 
Now, while it may be going too far to say that in the case of 
the angels he means by this lack of absolute identity no more 
than a logical distinction between the nature and the suppositum 
taken formally in the angels, nevertheless it is clear that he does 
not hold that the suppositum is formally constituted by actual 
existence; for if he had held this, all he had to say in reply to 
the objection was that suppositum and nature are distinct in 
creatures because the created nature is really distinct from its 
existence, by which the suppositum is formally constituted. So, 
if this article of the Quodlibetum provides us with some difficul- 
ties, it is not very helpful either to those who hold the opinion 
of Medina and Billot. 

An argument is sometimes based on another text: ‘ Persona 
significat id quod est perfectissimum in tota natura, scilicet sub- 
sistens in rationali natura. Unde cum omne illud quod est per- 
fectionis Deo sit attribuendum, eo quod eius essentia continet 
omnem perfectionem, conveniens est ut hoc nomen persona de 
Deo dicatur.** Some argue from this that actual existence 
must enter into the formal constitution of the person, otherwise 
it would not be that which is most perfect in the whole of na- 
ture. It seems, however, that the reason of perfection in the 
person on account of which it is said that the perfection of 
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personality should be attributed to God is its rationality. Being 
intellectual, the person is the most perfect thing that exists in 
nature, and hence the perfection of personality should be at- 
tributed to God, whose essence contains all perfection. The 
special dignity of the person is constituted by his rationality, 
not by his incommunicability, because the brute also possesses 
incommunicability. Our contention that the emphasis is here 
to be laid on the word ‘ rational,’ rather than on the word 
‘ subsistens,’ is borne out by what we find in the following pas- 
sage: ‘ Ht quia magnae dignitatis est im rationalt natura sub- 
sistere, ideo omne individuum rationalis naturae dicitur per- 
sona, ut dictum est. Sed dignitas divinae naturae excedit 
omnem dignitatem; et secundum hoc maxime competit Deo 
nomen personae ’ ** 

In the case of another text, of which often only the part 
underlined is quoted, we give the whole context to make the 
meaning clear. It reads: 

Individuum vagum (ut aliquis homo) significat naturam communem 
cum determinato modo essendi, qui competit singularibus, ut scilicet sit 
per se subsistens distinctum ab aliis. Sed in nomine singularis desig- 
nati significatur determinatum distinguens, sicut in nomine Socratis 
haec caro et hoe os. Hoc autem interest, quod aliquis homo significat 
naturam vel individuum ex parte naturae cum modo existendi qui 
competit singularibus. Hoc autem nomen, persona, non est impositum 
ad significandum individuum ex parte naturae, sed ad significandum 
rem subsistentem in tali natura. Hoc autem est commune secundum 
rationem omnibus personis divinis, ut unaquaeque earum subsistat in 
natura divina distincta ab aliis. Et sie nomen, persona, secundum 
rationem est commune tribus personis divinis.*® 


In the passage underlined, the words ‘individuum ex parte 
naturae’ are often identified with ‘ individua natura,’ the infer- 
ence being that the word ‘person’ signifies, not the individual 
nature, but the individual nature together with its substantial 
existence. But the phrases ‘ indwiduum ex parte naturae’ and 
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‘ individua natura’ are by no means identical in meaning, as an 
examination of the whole passage clearly shows. The question 
with which St. Thomas is here concerned is whether the one 
name ‘ person’ can be predicated of the three Divine Persons. 
He distinguishes between a name that signifies vaguely an indi- 
vidual of some nature, such as ‘some man,’ and a personal 
name, such as ‘ Socrates.’ The former designates the individual 
in terms of his nature, as having the mode of existence that 
belongs to singular things while the latter designates the indi- 
vidual thing in terms of that which differentiates it from other 
individuals of the same nature. Hence, he concludes, the com- 
mon name ‘ person’ is applied to the three Divine Persons, not 
inasmuch as they all share in the Divine Nature, but inasmuch 
as each subsists in that nature distinct from the others. Conse- 
quently, all that he says in the passage underlined is that the 
word ‘ person ’ does not signify the individual considered accord- 
ing to his nature, which may be common to many, but it signifies 
the thing which subsists in such a nature, that is, the completely 
individuated essence, which is the immediate subject of the 
per se existence or subsistence that is proper to singular things. 

A difficulty might seem to be presented by the following 
passage : 

Personalitas intantum pertinet ad dignitatem alicuius rei, et per- 
fectionem, inquantum ad dignitatem alicuius rei et perfectionem eius 
pertinet, quod per se existat; quod in nomine personae intelligitur; 
dignius autem est alicui, quod existat in aliquo se digniori, quam quod 
existat per se; et ideo ex hoe ipso humana: natura dignior est in 


Christo quam in nobis quasi per se existens propriam personalitatem 
habet, in Christo autem existit in persona Verbi.*® 


He is sometimes represented as meaning here that ‘ by the word 
‘person’ it is signified that the person exists per se.’ His 
meaning would seem to be rather: ‘ By the word ‘ person’ is 
understood that which exists per se, or has the dignity that 
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pertains to things which exist per se.’ St. Thomas says, then, 
that a human nature has its proper personality if it exists per se, 
and inasmuch as it exists per se; but it does not follow from 
this that he regards per se existence as the formal constitutive of 
personality. For the expression ‘7m quantum’ does not neces- 
sarily imply that the formal reason is being indicated. This 
expression is frequently used by St. Thomas to indicate any 
kind of dependence or concomitance; and St. Thomas himself 
distinguishes between the strict and the wide sense of the 
phrase.*” If it be held that actual existence, though not the 
intrinsic constitutive of the person as person, is the actuality to 
which the person is immediately ordained, it will still be entirely 
correct to say that a person has the dignity of per se existence; 
for wherever there is an actually individuated nature there will 
be per se existence, and wherever there is per se existence, there 
will be an actually individuated nature, or suppositum. 

Although St. Thomas concludes that there is only one per se 
existence in Christ because there is in Him only one Person, it 
does not follow from this that he regards actual existence as 
that which formally constitutes the person; because it will still 
be true that the unity of Person in Christ requires unity of 
substantial existence, if existence, without being the formal 
and intrinsic constitutive of the person, is its immediate and 
proper actuality. And indeed, in his reply to the first objection 
in the same article, he writes: ‘ Esse consequitur naturam, non 
sicut habentem esse, sed sicut qua aliquid est; personam autem, 
sive hypostasim consequitur, sicut habentem esse.’ ** Thus sub- 
stantial existence is said to follow the person, and that which 
follows something can hardly be said to be the principle which 
formally constitutes it. 

Another text which might be regarded as causing some diffi- 
culty is: ‘ Esse pertinet ad ipsam constitutionem personae.’ *® 


‘7 De Malo, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2. 
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St. Thomas is here replying to the objection that, as existence 
belongs to the hypostasis, so does operation, and hence, as there 
is only one existence in Christ, so there is only one operation. 
Here is the complete reply: 


Esse et operari est personae a natura: aliter tamen et aliter; nam 
esse pertinet ad ipsam constitutionem personae; et sic quantum ad hoe 
se habet in ratione termini, et ideo unitas personalis requirit unitatem 
ipsius esse completi et personalis: sed operatio est quidem effectus 
personae secundum aliquam formam, vel naturam: unde pluralitas 
operationum non praeiudicat unitati personali.®° 


The point of the reply is that, although the one nature is the 
principle which determines both the mode of existence and the 
mode of operation in the person of which it is the nature, there 
is a difference between the relation of existence to the person, 
and the relation of operation to the person; for existence belongs 
to the very constitution of the person, as that without which 
the person is nothing real, while the operations do not pertain 
to the constitution of the person. Anyone will admit this, no 
matter what theory he holds regarding the formal constitutive 
of personality, for it is plain that the relation of existence to 
the person is much more intimate and essential than the relation 
of operation. And if we regard actual existence as the actuality 
distinct from the suppositum, but that to which it is of itself 
proximately ordained as the principle in virtue of which it is 
outside nothingness and real, although not that which formally 
constitutes it a suppositum, we shall still affirm that it pertains 
to the constitution of the suppositum, and hold that a plurality 
of existences is prejudicial to personal unity, whereas a plurality 
of operations is not. In any case, such passages, which deal 
only indirectly with the point at issue must be interpreted, as 
far as possible, so as not to conflict with statements found in 
other passages which treat directly of the point, such as that in 
which he writes: ‘ Esse non est de ratione suppositi.’ 
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When the opinion of Medina and Billot is considered on its 
own merits, the main difficulty that can be urged against it is 
this: Existence does nothing else than place outside nothingness, 
or make actual, something whose whole perfection, short of 
existential actuality, has as its principle the essence. The 
actuality of the existence, precisely as such, is not a reason of 
incommunicability ; for existential actuality, not being of itself 
incommunicable, could hardly be a reason of incommunicability. 
Consequently, if the actually existing essence is incommuni- 
cable, then its incommunicability, which is actualised by the 
existence, must have its reason in the essence. The essence, 
then, is made incommunicable by some principle of its own 
order, and, when actuated by existence, exists incommunicably. 
There is another difficulty that can be framed in many ways, 
and may be stated thus: The quiddity of ‘ created suppositum ’ 
is a created quiddity ; and actual existence cannot be an intrinsic 
constitutive principle of any created quiddity, for only the 
Divine Essence has actual existence as an intrinsic constitutive 
principle of its quiddity. Yet another difficulty is urged against 
the theory: the fact that the separated human soul possesses 
actual existence, and yet is not, as all admit, a suppositum or 
person. 

The conclusion which seems to emerge from our study of 
the many statements St. Thomas made on the subject of nature 
and suppositum is that it is at least highly probable that he 
held the completely individuated nature to be wholly identical 
with the suppositum, and the suppositum to be constituted 
formally a suppositum by the principle of individuation, which 
in the case of man and other composite essences is primary 
matter sealed by quantity. And it is no refutation of this 
contention to apply the distinction between the suppositum 
taken denominatively and the suppositum taken formally in a 
quite arbitrary fashion, declaring that whenever St. Thomas 
speaks of the individual substance as a suppositum while pre- 
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scinding from actual existence, he is not considering the sup- 
positum formally. On the contrary, the presumption is that 
when St. Thomas is speaking of any subject he is speaking of it 
formally; and the onus of proof is on the one who asserts that 
in any particular place he is not speaking formally. Such 
proof may be drawn from the context, as we saw in the cases 
where he speaks of the suppositum as a ‘ totum’ comprising all 
the entity of a thing, or speaks of the hand as an ‘ individuum,’ 
or from explanations provided elsewhere in his works, as we 
saw can be the case for the phrase ‘in quantum.’ But to apply 
the distinction we have mentioned in an arbitrary fashion is to 
be guilty of a gross ‘ petitio principii.’ 

Finally, the opinion of John of Naples seems to differ little 
from that of Capreolus and Maquart, and it is not very strongly 
opposed by Billot himself. As we have said, the completely 
individuated nature is immediately disposed to receive actual 
existence, and so may be said to connote existence extrinsically ; 
and it is the opinion of Capreolus that the extrinsic connotation 
of actual existence is the formal constitutive of the suppositum ; 
extrinsic connotation does not add anything to the individual or 
singular nature, and hence this is equivalent to making the prin- 
ciple of singularity or individuation the formal constitutive of 
the suppositum, since it is as singular that the essence is dis- 
posed to receive, or connotes, actual existence, for all that exists 
must be singular. Maquart, a modern Thomist, claims to hold 
the opinion of Cajetan, and yet he has the following definition 
of the formal constitutive of the person: ‘ Ordo transcendentalis 
naturae singularis ad esse’ Now the transcendental relation 
of the singular nature is not really distinct from the singular 
nature itself. Consequently, he does not make any real dis- 
tinction between the person and the singular human nature; and 
as we have said, it is by reason of its singularity that the human 
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nature is transcendentally ordained, or proximately disposed, 
to actual existence. In his treatise on the Incarnate Word, 
Billot has the following passage: ‘ Certum etiam est apud ipsum 
(S. Thomam), quod naturae individuae non habenti suum esse 
in se nec suppositi nomen competit, nec ratio. Quo posito, iam 
non videtur tanti momenti controversia inter quosdam existens, 
an esse includatur intrinsece in significatione personae, an tan- 
tum de connotato.’ ** Now all admit that it is only the really 
existing individual nature that 7s a suppositum, and the question 
is only whether or not the actual existence is that which formally 
constitutes it a suppositum. If it is admitted that existence is 
not included intrinsically in the signification of the word ‘ per- 
son,’ and is only connoted, then there will no longer be any real 
distinction between the person and the individual human na- 
ture, for extrinsic connotation does not imply that the formality 
connoted is anything intrinsic and positive over and above the 
thing which connotes it. 

The opinion of John of Naples is, of course, not without its 
difficulties. It causes special attention to be given to the difficul- 
ties of the deep problem of individuation and difficulties will be 
urged against it on the ground that it is hard to reconcile it with 
the teaching of faith of the Incarnate Word. But if it really is, 
as it seems to be the teaching of St. Thomas, these difficulties 
should not be unanswerable. 


GrorcE Duaean, S. M. 


Mount St. Mary’s, Greenmeadows, 
Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand. 
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MEASURE, NUMBER, AND WEIGHT IN SAINT 
AUGUSTINE 


N THE Book of Wisdom it is written of God that He hath 
disposed all things according to measure, number and 
weight.* Augustine, discussing the work of the six days, in 
De Genesi ad Litt. XII, recalls this passage and comments 
upon it.” Did measure, number and weight exist prior to crea- 
tion such that God can truly be said to have disposed all things 
in accordance with them? If they existed before creation, 
they can only have existed in God. But not as we know them. 
The “measure” spoken of in this place, says Augustine, is 
that which prescribes “ modus,” or limit to all things; “ num- 
ber” here is the principle of form; while “weight” is that 
which draws all things to rest and stability. Hence God may 
truly be said to have disposed all things according to measure, 
number, and weight; for it is He Who limits all things (ter- 
minat) ; forms all (format) ; and orders all (ordinat). 

Augustine now proceeds to show that the principles of meas- 
ure, number, and weight, or, as he prefers to call them, modus, 
species, and ordo, are applicable to all things, spiritual and 
corporeal, and that God is the measureless measure, the incal- 
culable number, and the imponderable weight, in accordance 
with which all things are made. 

In this exegesis I wish to note several points. Modus, species 
and ordo are here declared to be those qualities of beings in 
which all creatures resemble their Creator, and the principles 
in accordance with which He created them. Moreover, since 
they are the common endowment of all creatures in virtue of 
their procession from God, they are, in a sense, the conditions 
on which creation is possible. In other words, they are the 


2 Wisdom, xi, 21. 
*Aug. De Gen, ad Litt. XII, Lib. IV, cap. 3-6, Migne, PL. XXXIV, 
col. 299-300. 
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most general metaphysical principles of being, valid by analogy 
even in God. In creatures, they are the principles of their 
perfection—not as genus and difference, which conspire to 
form logical species, but rather (to draw some analogies not 
proposed by Augustine) after the fashion of potency and act, 
essence and existence, or unity, truth, and goodness, which are 
common to all beings and the highest principles of their 


This general metaphysical character is confirmed by other 
passages in Augustine. In De Natura Boni for example Augus- 
tine starts from the premise that God is the author of all good, 
and of all natures, i.e. substances. But all natures are good 
insofar as they are natures at all, because all natures have 
some degree of modus, species and ordo. For these are general 
goods (generalia bona) never wholly wanting to any nature, 


Passages to the same effect may be found in De Genesi contra 
Manichaeos * in which Augustine ascribes measures, numbers, 
and orders to each particular being in its kind and to the 
universe as a whole; and in De Libero Arbitrio in which he 
lays down measure, number and order as primary principles of 
all being, even of inchoate matter.° Further evidence will 
appear in the discussion of the meaning and application of 


It will be noted that Augustine varies his formula from 
book to book. In the passage quoted from De Genesi ad Litt., 
Augustine, answering the objection that the terms of the Wis- 
dom formula are strictly applicable only to bodies, allows the 
substitution of equivalent terms (once their meaning is under- 
stood) and thereafter avails himself freely of his own permis- 


3 De Nat. Boni, cap. 3, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 553; cf. ibid., col. 555-6. 


5 De Lib. Arb. II, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1270; cf. De Trin. III, cap. 9 
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sion. In De Natura Boni® for example he uses the formula 
modus, species and ordo, as he does also in De Civitate Dei.’ 
The triad measure, number and order appears in De Genesi 
contra Manichaeos, in De Libero Arbitrio, and in Contra Faus- 
tum.* The Wisdom formula appears in De Natura Boni, in 
Contra Faustum, and in De Trinitate.® In De Musica, he 
makes unitas, numerus, and ordo to be constitutive of species, 
and in De Trinitate, De Vera Religione, and De Civitate Dei, 
he empioys the terms unity, species and order.*® All these are 
equivalent formulas in which the variation can be accounted 
for by the special sense of the passage in which each one appears. 
Let us take the formula modus, species and ordo for the 
moment as fundamental. The use now of so many formulas 
suggests that ““ modus,” “ species”’ and “ ordo”’ are different in 
different orders of being, and are to be understood not univocally 
but analogously. We are the more inclined to suppose so from 
the confusion which seems to obtain in Augustine’s use of these 
terms. There are no self-contained, exclusive formulas; any 
term in any triad may make its appearance on equal terms 
with the rest in any other. This would not be so if any of 
these formulas were primary and univocal in its application. 
What then does Augustine mean by modus, species and ordo? 
If these are metaphysical principles, they must answer finally 
to some terms of universal, even if analogous application. 
While Augustine allows himself the greatest latitude in his 
choice of terms in the first member of his formula—measure, 
modus, unity, even existence—he uses only species, or numerus, 


® De Nat. Boni, l.c. 

7 De Civ. Dei, XI, cap. 15, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 331. 

8 De Gen. c. Man., l.c.; De Lib. Arb., l.c.; Con. Faustum XX, cap. 7, 
Migne, PL. XLII, col. 372. 

® De Nat. Boni, cap. 21, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 557; Con. Faust, l.c. 
De Trin, XI, cap. 11, Migne, PL. XLIT, col. 998. 

10 De Trin. VI, cap. 10, 12, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 932; De Vera Rel. VII, 
Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 129; De Civ. Dei, XI, cap. 15 Migne, PL. XLI, 
col. 331; De Mus. VI, cap. 17, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1191-2. 
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for the second, and generally avoids pondus in the third, in 
favor of ordo, pax, or some nearly equivalent word. In De 
Genesi ad Litt. quoted above, he defines these terms (as nearly 
as he ever comes to a definition) when he says that God is He 
Who limits, forms, and orders all things. ‘“ Modus” here is 
to be taken as meaning “ limit” or “term.” This is an easily 
understandable substitution for the “ measure ”’ of the Wisdom 
formula. “ Measure” to which Augustine says, objection may 
be made on the score of its corporeal implications, is properly a 


modus ” 


term of linear or superficial measurement, whereas 
may be applied to any kind of limitation and is easily adapted 
to figurative uses. 

But how can “ limit ” be understood as a metaphysical prin- 
ciple in things? We think at once of limit in time, space, and 
degree—beginning, end, and relation; and “limit” also can be 
used tropically for the thing so limited. Applying these notions 
now to the relation between God and creatures ‘“‘ modus ” may 
stand on the side of the creature for that which is limited in 
space, time, and degree, and in God for the principle which 
confers beginning and end, i.e. which confers existence or 
actuality and predetermines its course in space and time. The 
correlations here are God as cause, and creature as effect. But 
these terms are properly applicable in the category of existence 
or actuality. In this sense we may regard “modus” on the 
side of the creature as equivalent to the principle of existence 
or subsistence in things, which is set off from their species and 
order as a separate principle. Or “ modus” may be regarded as 
qualitative to denote intrinsic limitation in virtue of which a 
being is determined to a form. This notion of “modus” is 
equivalent to capacity for determination to a form, or it may 
be conceived as arising out of the comparison of forms, since 
every form as such is that which it is, and is distinct from all 
others. 

This is an interpretation in default of a clear statement on 
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the part of Augustine. We have some warrant for it, how- 
ever, in the words of Augustine himself. In De Vera Religione 
he speaks of the procession of creatures from the Trinity insofar 
as they exist, insofar as each exists in its own form, and insofar 
as all are included in the most perfect order.* And in the 
same passage he says that everything, be it substance, essence, 
nature—or whatever better name may be had for it—has these 
perfections all together: it is one thing, it is distinguished by 
its proper form from all others, and it is contained within the 
most perfect order. Here Augustine equates existence, form, 
and order, with unity, form, and order. That these formulas 
are equivalent to modus, species, and order is clear from the 
fact that he makes these principles in each case coextensive with 
all being in virtue of its procession from God, and general 
vestigia of the divine essence itself, just as he makes modus, 
species, and order equivalent to general principles of being in 
De Natura Boni.” 

In Contra Faustum, Augustine has a similar formula in 
which he describes God as the source of man’s existence, the 
formal principle of his knowledge, and the law of his desiring— 
or, in other words, the principle of his existence, of his dis- 
tinguishing form, and of his finality by which he seeks God in 
accordance with the law of love. 

This notion of modus as existence, subsistence, or actuality 
does not fit in too badly with the ideas of beginning and end. 
Augustine, as we said above, seems to make it also a limiting 
principle of degree or determination in form. This would seem 
to belong rather to form itself as limiting being or subsistence. 
In such case a confusion arises between modus and species in 
Augustine’s formula. In De Natura Boni for example, speak- 

11 De Vera Rel. VII, cap. 13, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 129; ef. De Trin. 
III, cap. 8, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 876-7. 

12 Cf. also De Gen. ad Litt. XII, l.c.; De Nat. Boni, cap. 3 Migne, PL. 


XLII, col. 553, cap. 13, col. 555, cap. 18, col. 556, cap. 41, col. 564; 
De Gen. con Man. I, cap. 16, 21, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 185, 188. 
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ing of the realm of darkness, he says that the demons there can- 
not lack some degree of “ modus,” for if they did they would 
not be determined to their proper forms—“ nec ipsi formis 
suis determinati essent.”** I think, however, that we may 
construe this passage without violence to mean that if the 
demons lacked all modus, or subsistence, they could never be 
determined to forms at all. For form presupposes modus. It 
is not the principle of form which makes itself to be. The 
principle of form constitutes this or that form and preserves 
it from excess or defect. But form requires a capacity or an 
antecedent subsistence principle before it can be real at all; and 
this is modus, the principle of existence, being, or primary 
actuality. We shall see this more in detail when we discuss the 
relation between species and modus. 

The meaning of “ species ” is less difficult to grasp, although 
there is some little difficulty in equating it with Augustine’s 
notion of form. “ Species” means primarily external appear- 
ance, and secondarily idea, similitude, beauty, or logical species. 
Augustine’s use of the term is always obscure, falling between 
the notions of form and beauty, almost as if the two were iden- 
tical. But many passages in Augustine are unintelligible unless 
we understand species to mean form, i.e. the propriety by 
which an entity is what it is as distinguished from all others. 

To begin with, if “species” can be translated “form” it 
should be possible also to render the “ number ” of the Wisdom 
formula by the same term. That is not difficult, for the use of 


the word “numbers” to mean “ perfections, constituent 


9? ‘ 


parts,” or “natural qualities’”” was common in the literature 


known to Augustine.** It derives according to Cicero from the 
Stoies, and ultimately from the Pythagoreans. 


18 De Nat. Boni, cap. 41, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 564. 
14Cic. De Fin. III, 3 & 7; De Nat. Deorum, II, 14; cf. Petronius, 
Satyricon, ec. 63, 68; Ovid., III, Amores, El. VII, vs. 17; Metamorphoses I, 
427; Pliny Sec. Ep. Lib. IX, 38; cf. Plato, Philebus 23b-27c. 
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That “species” in Augustine’s formula means “ form ” is 
clear from its use. In De Civitate Dei, Augustine speaks of the 
species—‘‘ by which a thing is that which it is.”** Again in 
De Natura Boni, speaking of modus, species, and ordo as gen- 
eral goods, he says that without species there would be no 


“ natural qualities.” *° 


Natural qualities, in default of which 
a being cannot exist, can hardly refer to appearances, or to 
accidents as distinct from substance, but only to the constitutive 
elements of form. In the passage quoted from De Vera Reli- 
gione, Augustine says also that every being possesses unity, and 
is distinguished by its proper species (specie propria) from all 
others. In this passage as in those just quoted, species can 
hardly be less than the natural qualities constitutive of proper 
form.*’ 

Again in De Musica, Augustine says that even earth has a 
general form (spectem) of corporeity in which are manifested 
unity, numbers, and order.** There is a similar passage in 
De Immortalitate Animae, where Augustine says that body 
cannot be wholly destroyed, either with respect to its mass 
which is infinitely divisible, or with respect to its species by 
which it is a body. A body is not a body by virtue of its mass 
(molis) but of its form (species), and a body is more truly such 
in proportion to its degree of species, just as it is deformed and 
ugly by privation of its species. No body can ever lose the form 
of corporeity, for all changes are from one species to another 
according to order.*® 


‘ 


In this passage Augustine clearly uses “ species” to mean 


“form ” in two senses—one to signify corporeity as such, and 


the other to denote the different forms by which bodies are 
particularized. In De Libero Arbitrio, he cites the numbers 


18 De Civ. Dei VIII, cap. 6, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 231. 

16 De Nat. Boni, cap. 41, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 564. 

17 De Vera Rel. VII, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 129. 

18 De Mus. VI, cap. 17, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1192, 

1° De Imort. Animac, VII, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1027-8. 
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inherent in things as the reflection of divine wisdom.” All 
beings in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, because they 
have numbers, possess forms (formas) without which they could 
be nothing. We recall now how Augustine equates “ numbers ” 
with “ species ” in the Wisdom formula. In the passage just re- 
ferred to the term “species” is replaced by “forma” and 
“ pulchritudo ” with the characteristic indistinctness of mean- 
ing which attaches to these terms in Augustine. In another 
part of the same passage he correlates numbers and form as 
before he has related numbers and species in such fashion as to 
leave no doubt that by “forma” he means the essential form 
without which a being is nothing. The parallellism between 
“numbers and form ” and “ numbers and species ” is too strik- 
ing for us not to conclude to the identity of the two formulas. 

The meaning of “ modus” and “species ” as “ subsistence ” 
and “ form ” respectively becomes more evident when we com- 
pare the relation between the two. In the book De Fide et 
Symbolo, discussing the creation of an original formless matter, 
Augustine says that whatever modus such an original matter 
had, in virtue of which it was enabled somehow to exist and to 
receive forms of distinct beings, it had from God.” The dis- 
tinction is drawn between modus as a condition both of being 
and of being formed as against form itself. Since the whole 
passage is designed to prove that even formless original matter 
must be wholly created by God, it seems clear that modus here 
denotes some minimum of being which is destitute of form, and 
equivalent to mere subsistence or actuality which is capable of 
receiving form. 

It is to be noted that in this passage also, Augustine speaks 
not of “species” but of “forma.” He proceeds now to say 
that that Being Who confers form confers also the capacity of 
being formed, since in Him is to be found the archtypical 


20 De Lib Arbit. II, cap. 16, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1263. 
21 De Fide et Symbolo, cap. 2, Migne, PL. XL, col. 182. 
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species of all things, the absolute form of all, or the form 
of forms—“ omnium speciossissima specics incommutabilis.” 
Without question here “species” can be rendered only by 
“ forma,” and it is equally certain that Augustine means by it 
what he calls in the preceding paragraph “forma.” From this 
and from other passages, it seems to be the case that Augustine, 
when he relates his formula to formless matter prefers the term 
“forma” to denote that principle which he calls “ species ” 
when he wishes to give it universal application—“ forma ” is 
the lowest degree of species immediately conjoined with matter. 

There is another text in De Trinitate on this same point. 
Augustine is arguing against the philosophers who deny the 
possibility of resurrection. It is true that philosophers can 
prove that God exists, but they cannot on that account, says 
Augustine, penetrate the eternal principles of things so as to 
say how many kinds of animated beings there are, or to deter- 
mine what potentialities are in their beginnings, what “ modus ” 
in their increase, what “ numbers” they may take on in con- 
ception, birth, growth, and death, and what movements their 
appetites may be capable of in accordance with their natures.” 

Augustine here recapitulates the biological history of an ani- 
mal. By the seeds or potentialities in its beginnings he involves 
what afterwards he developes separately as modus in increase, 
numbers in variation, and motion in appetition. ‘“ Modus” 
here stands for the duration or continuance in existence of the 
human body; the “ numbers ” which are consequent on concep- 
tion, birth, growth, and death are the changes from embryo, to 
infant, to adult, to the glorified body in resurrection; while 
the “ motus in appetendis ” is the pursuit and final achievement 
of beatitude in the possession of God. In other words Augus- 
tine says that the philosophers cannot say that there is no 
nature whose subsistence is eternal, whose corporeal species is 
unlike any we know, and whose end is the infinite Good. The 


*® De Trin. IV, cap. 16, Migne, PL. XL, col. 902. 
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principles modus, species, and motus, equivalent to modus, 
species, and ordo, are the evolution of the primordial semina 
which, by involution, contain the total reality of a being.” 
They are metaphysical principles equivalent to subsistence, 
form, and finality. 

Augustine is clearest on this point whenever he discusses 
formless matter. In the Confessions he has a passage in which 
he recounts his difficulty in conceiving formless matter, which 
at first he had imagined as a confused congeries of horrid 
forms.* He could not imagine a mean between form and 
nothingness—an almost nothing. But by reflection on the 
changeableness of bodies he perceived that this very mutability 
is capable of all forms—capax omnium formarum. This is 
neither body, nor soul, nor any species of soul or body but a 
“nihil aliquid ” an “ est non est ”—capable of receiving visible 
and composite forms. Formless matter here he conceives as 
the subsistence principle of the four elements. We have seen 
how by analogy he extends this principle to the whole universe 
of being. Other texts might be adduced, but I think that we 
can assume on the basis of those offered, that by “ modus” 
Augustine understands subsistence or actuality, by “ species ” 
he means form as described above.” 

There are objections to this interpretation, especially as re- 
gards “modus.” There is a passage for example in De Natura 
Boni in which “ modus” and “ species” are used in the cus- 
tomary formula, but with the meanings “temperance” and 
“beauty ” respectively. This is an elaborate and rhetorical 
passage in which Augustine enumerates the various goods which 
the Manicheans are obliged to attribute to the evil principle. 
These goods he divides into triads and couples of related ideas. 


°° Cf. De Trin. III, cap. 9, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 877. 

** Conf. XII, cap. 6, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 827-8. 

25 Cf. De Gen. ad Litt. Lib. Imp. cap. 3, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 223-4; 
also Contra Advers. Legis I, cap. 8, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 610; ibid., 
cap. 10. 
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These triads and couples are now balanced, so far as possible, 
by similar antithetical triads and couples denoting the evil 
which the Manicheans must posit in the principle of the good.** 

Augustine is hard put to it to maintain his antitheses, and 
he does so only at the sacrifice of clarity and point. His divi- 
sions deal roughly with goods of the body, of the soul, of the 
senses, of the mind, external goods, and general principles of 
goodness. Of these latter he notes two triads—measure, number 
and weight, and modus, species and order. Measure, number 
and weight, he interprets as aesthetic principles in this place. 
But when he comes to modus, species and order, he has this to 
say; “but if there were no modus there (in the realm of dark- 
ness) they (the demons) would do nothing but eat, drink, and 
rage without satiety; although without modus they would not 
be determined to their forms either who did these things. But 
it is asserted that they did them and that they had in all their 
actions modes congruent to themselves.” 

There is an evident play here on “modus” which is un- 
translatable into English. In the one case it means temperance 
or restraint, and in the other the subsistence principle which 
allows determination to a form. In this place Augustine is 
dealing with a medley of ideas which he attempts to reduce to 
order by grouping. He has taken the description of the realm 
of darkness as given by the Manicheans in the Epistle called 
the “ Fundament” ”” and arranged its elements in the cate- 
gories of body, soul, spirit, external goods, and general prin- 
ciples of goodness. When dealing with modus he plays on the 
two notions which it includes, viz., “limit” as self-control, 
and “limit” as a subsistence principle. Similarly he plays on 
“numbers” and “species” in the senses of “beauty” and 
form.”’ 

Augustine is compelled to this in order to construct his 


2° De Nat. Boni, cap. 41, Migne, PZ. XLII, col. 564. 
27 Con. Epist. Man. q. v. Fundamenti, cap. 13, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 182. 
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antitheses. The text of the Fundament has not Augustine’s 
formula in mind at all and it fits it but ill. If we compare this 
account in De Natura Boni with the paraliel account in Contra 
Epistulam quam vocant Fundamenti we shall see this more 
clearly.** In the latter account Augustine says that however 
much the Manicheans augment the fury of the demons, and 
however they multiply the slaughter and ruin wrought by their 
assaults they still leave them definite limits within which they 
are forms (numerosos formarum limitos) and by which limits 
each body is a unit by the correspondence of its members. 
Augustine is using “ modus” here only in the general sense of 
limit as an element of form. When in De Natura Boni, he 
discusses this part of Manichean teaching he attempts to employ 
his formula with not the happiest result. His classifications 
of goods are too strict for the melange of ideas with which he 
is compelled to deal. The point is made clearly in Contra 
Epistulam while in De Natura Boni it is confused. It raises 
the question whether Augustine was in possession of his 
formula when he wrote Contra Epistulam in 391. I think it is 
debatable.” 

There is another passage in De Natura Boni which also 
offers objection to our point of view. Augustine has described 
modus, species and ordo as general principles of goodness. 
Whence is it now, he asks, that these terms are ever coupled 
with evil. How can one speak of malus modus, mala species, 
malus ordo?*° These terms, he says, are used to describe excess 
or defect and incongruity: as when one acts malo modo in doing 
more or less than he should; or as species is called evil because 
incongruous as for example one blames a naked man walking 
in the forum, whose presence would not be offensive at the 


8 Tbid., cap. 29-30, col. 194-5. 
2° Cf. De Gen. ad Litt. XII, Lib. IV, cap. 4, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 
299-300. 
8° De Nat. Boni, cap. 23, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 558. 
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bath; or as order is violated when it is not kept as it should be, 
or not as strictly as it should be. If now the corruption of 
modus, species and ordo is nothing but excess or defect or 
incongruity in human acts it is difficult to see how they can be 
metaphysical principles of being. 

But Augustine here is only accounting for the use of words. 
How can general principles of goodness ever be evil? He says 
that they are called evil not as being evil per se but only as 
being affected by some disorder. If we bear in mind that the 
whole point of De Natura Boni is the negation of a substantial 
principle of evil we can resolve the difficulty. In this passage 
Augustine is not determining the notion of evil, but showing 
that, given the notion of evil as privation, it is possible to speak 
of malus modus, mala species, malus ordo. Still, he says 
“wherever there is any modus, any species, any order, there 
exists a nature and something that is good; where there is no 
modus, no species, no order, there is nothing good and no 
nature.” 

Coming now to the last term of Augustine’s formula, the 
substitution of “ordo” for “ pondus” offers no difficulty. In 
the first passage which we quoted from De Genesi ad Litt., 
Augustine says that “ pondus” is that which draws all things 
to rest and stability, and it is God Who orders all things.* 
He is evidently thinking in terms of the ancient physics accord- 
ing to which the elements are ordered to their natural places in 
which they rest. Bodies are at rest when they have reached 
the term of their natural motion in those places which are 
called for by their natures. 

By order Augustine means finality—that principle in natures 
by which they seek their total good. This is evident from some 
of the texts we have proposed in other conections, and from 
others as well. In De Trinitate, for example, Augustine says 


81 De Gen. ad Litt. XII, Lib. IV, cap. 3-6, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 
299-300. 
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that the philosophers cannot, from the world of creatures alone 
and without divine help, determine either the span of man’s 
existence, or the changes of form of which his nature is capable, 
or the goal to which his will may aspire.*” 

We have noted already the analogy here between duration, 
form, and finality, and modus, species, and ordo. In De Trini- 
tate also Augustine says that all things which proceed from 
the divine art manifest unity, form and order. For everything 
is one, be it body or soul, and everything is found in some 
species, as the figures and qualities of bodies, and the beauty 
and art of the soul; and each one seeks or maintains a certain 
order, as bodies by their gravity seek a place or maintain them- 
selves in it.°* Again in De Trinitate, in a complicated and 
beautiful passage in which he extends the analogy of measure, 
number and weight through the operations of memory, vision, 
and will to the procession of the Divine Persons in God, he 
ascribes the réle of pondus to the will, which, by applying 
understanding to the memory seeks out and enjoys its good.** 

There is a similar passage in De Genesi ad Litt. in which 
Augustine says that there is modus in action by which it is not 
an irrevocable and indeterminate movement; and number in 
the passions and virtues of the soul by which the latter is pre- 
served from foolishness and fashioned to the forms of beauty 
and wisdom; and there is a weight of the will and of love in 
accordance with which all things are valued according to their 
proper good and evil. And this measure of the soul and under- 
standing is limited by another measure; this number is formed 
by another number; and this weight, i. e. the will, is moved by 
another weight.** The term used by Augustine here—“ rapitur” 
—is a vivid metaphor intended to express the dynamic ten- 


82 De Trin. IV, cap. 16, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 902. 

88 De Trin. III, cap. 8, Migne, PL. XL, col. 876-7. 

84 De Trin, XII, cap. 11, ibid., col. 998. 

35 De Gen. ad Litt. XII, Lib. IV, cap. 4, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 299-300. 
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dencious character of this “ pondus ” which elsewhere he iden- 
tifies with order. In the same passage, referring these terms 
analogously to God, Augustine says that the imponderable 
weight to which all things are referred is that in which they 
all rest, whose own repose is pure joy, and which is itself re- 
ferred to no other. There are other passages to the same effect 
scattered through Augustine’s works.*® 

In this finality or order there are two moments—usus and 
fructus—which may be distinguished as motion towards, and 
rest in, the good of a nature. In both the good is somehow 
possessed; in the one partially and intentionally, in the other 
formally and wholly. In De Trinitate Augustine says that 
whatever proceeds from the divine art either seeks or maintains 
a certain order—such as the weights and positions of bodies, 
and the loves and delights of the soul.** The distinction here 
between “ pondera et collocationes corporum,” and the parallel 
distinction between “ amores et delectationes animarum ”’ is the 
difference between the pursuit of good and the possession of it. 
It is the order of bodies to rest in their natural places, or, 
being out of them, to seek them. It is the order of the soul to 
rest or delight in its proper good, or, lacking it, to pursue it by 
love. In this passage Augustine has, by adducing two examples 
from either end of the chain of being, emphasized also the uni- 
versality of order—no being, from highest to lowest, escapes 
its law. 

In De Doctrina Christiana, Augustine defines usus and fruc- 
tus; to enjoy, he says, is to attach to something for itself alone; 
to use is to attach to something as a means to something else.** 
But these are only two moments of a single activity, since in 
every use of means some final good is intended, and usus is a 

%° Cf. De Musica VI, cap. 11, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 179-81; ibid. cap. 
14, col. 1186-8; also De Civ. Dei, XTX, cap. 13, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 640, 
and cap. 11, col. 637; De Ordine, I, cap. 9, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 990. 


8? De Trin. VI, cap. 10, Migne, PL. XL, col. 932. 
35 De Doct. Christ. I, cap. 4, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 20-1. 
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kind of inchoatio fructus.*® All men seek blessedness, he says, 
and somehow possess it; but in a different and higher fashion 
when they achieve it in fact, from that in which they possess it 
in hope. By those who possess blessedness in hope, Augustine 
means those who, in the use of lower goods, strive after that 
real blessedness which is the enjoyment of the highest good. 
More than this, he says that even those who are not blessed in 
hope still somehow lay hold of happiness—i. e. as an object of 
desire—else they could not will to be happy. 

This last is very significant. Even the wicked, in all that 
they do, intend final happiness, and to that extent may be said 
to possess it, though not in fact nor in hope, but only insofar 
as they are constrained to seek it whether they will or no. 
Their frustration lies in this that what should have been the 
inchoatio fructus was desired in relation to final happiness but 
inordinately, and hence their desire never arrived at fruition. 
Similarly in De Trinitate, Augustine says that to use is te take 
possession of something by the will (asswmere in facultate 
voluntatis), while to enjoy is to use cum gaudio, not now with 
the joy arising from hope but from possession. Everyone who 
enjoys uses, for he lays hold of something by the will, along 
with the end, which is delectation. Not everyone who uses 
enjoys, if what he apprehends by the will is possessed not for 
itself but for another. 

The same distinction is apparent in those many passages in 
which Augustine couples the notions of order and peace. The 
famous “ pax omnium rerum tranquilitas ordinis’’ means to 
say simply that order is fulfilled in the possession of final 
good in which striving yields to rest, and wsus passes into 
fructus.*° 

This leads us naturally to the question of the universality of 


8° Conf. X, cap. 20, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 791-2. 
40 Cf. De Trin. XIX, cap. 11-13, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 637-40; De Civ. 
Dei, XIX, cap. 11-13, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 637-40. 
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order—is order universal and inescapable. In De Civitate Dei, 
Augustine describes God as the Creator of all things, by par- 
ticipation in Whom all souls are blessed which are truly happy ; 
and Who has ordained punishment and mercy for the wicked ; 
Who has given existence, life, and reason, to good and bad 
alike; from Whom are all modus, species, and order, all meas- 
ure, number, and weight; Who has left no minutest part of 
the universe without its appropriate unity and peace.“* Or 
again in De Ordine, he makes his own the assertion of Licen- 
tius that all things good and evil are contained within divine 
order; for it is a part of order that God love the good and avert 
Himself from the wicked.*? And in the Confessions, he says; 
“‘ There is no evil in Thee, nor in all Thy creatures; for outside 
Thee is nothing to break in and corrupt that order which Thou 
hast imposed upon all creation.” ** 

The intimate connection of universal order with the problem 
of evil is at once urgent, and Augustine solves it by the prin- 
ciple of compensation. For, as he goes on to say in the passage 
just quoted some parts of creation are esteemed evil with re- 
spect to other parts to whose perfection they are opposed. But 
even these promote the perfection of still other parts, and are 
in themselves good, such that all ranks and all creatures praise 
God in their degree. What is repulsive apart pleases us when 
we see it in relation to the whole.** For the beauty of an 
edifice does not appear in a single corner; and even sin, which 
alone is evil, and the punishment of sin, are contained within 
divine providence and contribute to the beauty of the whole. 
Or, as he says in De Civitate Dei, many things are harmful, as 
fire, cold, and wild beasts. Yet each is good in its kind, and 


41 De Civ. Dei, V, cap. 11, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 153-4. 

*2 De Ord. I, cap. 6, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 985-6; cap. 8, col. 989. 

*8 Conf. VII, cap. 13, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 743; cf. De Agone Christ. 
cap. 8, Migne, PL. XL, col. 295. 
*4 De Vera Rel. cap. 40, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 156. 
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each makes its special contribution to the perfection of the 
whole in accordance with its nature.* 

The crux of the problem, of course, lies in moral evil, but 
even this is not outside divine ordination. For man sins freely, 
and it belongs to the order of the universe that as virtue is re- 
warded, so evil is punished, and even the misery of the damned 
contributes to the perfection of the universe. In De Libero 
Arbitrio, Augustine says that there could be no perfect uni- 
verse without degrees of greater and less. In such a universe, 
order requires that souls which have willfully sinned should be 
wretched ; and God not only is not bound to refrain from creat- 
ing such souls as will sin, but He is to be praised for having 
created other creatures less noble even than these wretched souls. 

This is not to say that the perfection of the universe requires 
that sin be committed, and souls be wretched in consequence, 
but that, given free natures capable of sinning, the perfection 
of the universe requires that they be wretched in consequence 
of their sin. For if, their sin being taken away, they should 
continue to suffer, or if, without previously sinning, they be 
wretched, the order and government of the universe would 
rightly be said to be deformed. Similarly, if they sin without 
wretchedness, their iniquity has deformed order. For even 
though the wicked lack blessedness the universe is still perfect 
so long as the deformity of sin is redressed by its punishment.*® 

In De Musica, there is an interesting passage to the same 
effect. The soul in pursuing a lower nature than itself loses 
its own order in abandoning its proper good. But it does not 
thereby escape universal order, since, in its degraded state, it is 
just what, in an ordered universe, it must be—a degraded 


“5 De Civ. Dei, XI, cap. 22, Migne, PL. XLI, col. 335. 

*° De Lib, Arb. III, cap. 9, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1283-4; De Mus. VI, 
cap. 11, Migne, PL, XXXII, col. 1180; De Vera Rel. cap. 41, Migne, PL. 
XXXIV, col. 156. 
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nature. It does not observe order, but is coerced by order.*’ 
Many similar passages are to be found in the various works. 

This solution is possible by virtue of the fact that in Augus- 
tine’s universe, no nature outside God has its total good in 
itself, nor is the whole universe self sufficient. Every nature 
seeks its formal perfection, and through its formal perfection 
the good of the whole universe. This good is outside the uni- 
verse itself, that is to say it is God; or, in scholastic language, 
the glory of God. For even the beatitude of the just is not the 
final end of all creation, but God, Himself, through the beati- 
tude of the just. This idea is most elaborately developed in 
those well known passages from the Confessions and De Libero 
Arbitrio where Augustine describes the way of the soul seeking 
God.** And this is what Augustine means when he speaks of 
the universe praising God, i. e. manifesting His perfection. In 
the passages referred to from the Confessions he says that all 
things show God worthy of praise—the dragons and abysses of 
the earth, all the forces of nature and the orders of living things, 
all men and angels, all earth and heaven praise His name.” 

On this basis Augustine can argue, as he does, that even the 
wicked in their punishment praise God, for even they manifest 
His power and His wisdom in their wretchedness, as do the 
blessed in their joy. 

If we consider now the two moments in the finality of things, 
and the principle of redress, we perceive at once how order 
calls for a hierarchical universe, in which lower natures achieve 
their proper goods in ministering to higher. This is so familiar 
to al! Augustinians as hardly to require citation. In De Libero 


*? De Mus. VI, cap. 14, Migne, PL. XXXII, coi. 1187; cf. Epist. CXL-II, 
Migne, PL. XXXIII, col. 539; De Civ. Dei, XIV, cap. 26, Migne, PL. XLI, 
col. 435; De Agone Christ. cap. 7, Migne, PL. XL, col. 294; Con. Faust. 
XXVI, cap. 3, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 480. 

*8 Conf. X, cap. 6-21, Migne, PL. XXXII; De Lib. Arb. II, cap. 3-6, 
Migne, PL. XXXII. 

*° Conf. X, cap. 16, Migne, PL. XXXII. col. 1240. 
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Arbitrio when Augustine is speaking of the excellence of reason 
he says that man lives in most orderly fashion when his highest 
faculty—reason—dominates all his other parts. For there is 
no right order—no order at all in the true sense—when higher 
natures are subordinated to lower.*® In another place in the 
same book, he says that moral evil is nothing but the neglect 
of eternal things which are the proper object of the mind for 
the temporal and uncertain goods of man’s lower nature. As 
we have seen already, these are good in their degree, and evil 
only when they replace the proper good of a higher nature. 
Again in one of his letters Augustine says that all things are 
good, from the rational soul to the meanest of bodies; and the 
soul acts rightly in respect to them when it preserves their 
proper order by subordinating less to greater, corporeal to 
spiritual, lower to higher, temporal to eternal; that it may not, 
by the neglect of the higher and the pursuit of the lower, 
demean both the body and itself to a worse condition, but rather 
by a love which is observant of order raise both the body and 
itself to a nobler state. 

Augustine’s hierarchy is not a static classification, but a 
dynamic interchange of forces conspiring to a single end, in 
which the greater includes the lesser in a higher form, and in 
which the higher subdues the lower, to the achievement, first 
of its own perfection, and secondly the perfection of the whole. 
The end of all creatures is God Who is manifested in their 
perfection. 

Now it is the function of order that it produces unity. It is 
by man’s total relation to God that his whole being is one, that 
all his actions hang together in a rational pattern, and that his 
final perfection is achieved. This is no less true of the whole 


5° De Lib. Arb. I, cap. 8, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 1231. 

52 Conf. VII, cap. 13, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 743-4. 

5? Ppist, CXL-II #4, Migne, PL. XXXIII, col. 539; cf. Hnnar. in Ps. 
CXLV, #5, Migne, PL. XXXVII, col. 1887-8. 
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universe. But this unity is not achieved when each several 
member achieves its end in isolation. Somehow the whole 
must be a concert. Earth and fire do not seek their proper 
places just to rest there, but that by so doing each may interact 
with all the rest to produce this precise harmony which is the 
world. For God, says Augustine, did not make each one a 
universe, but rather He has made each for the universe, de- 
vising each in its proper place with its own proper gifts.” 

The universe of Augustine has a focal point, since it is a 
universe of symmetry and balance. In a universe of the four 
elements unity might be achieved in the orderly revolution of 
the heavens, or even in the static juxtapesition of the elements 
in their proper places. But there is life in the world, and the 
final pattern of the universe must take account of it. And since 
life is higher than the elements, the final pattern of things 
must be a living pattern. But, more than this, there is rational 
life in the world; and this is the highest created perfection. 
Hence the pattern of the universe is rational, and man is its 
focal point, the highest created being in the sensible world, for 
whom the rest was made. 

Yet even this is not enough, for reason perceives its own 
imperfection and leaps beyond itself to God and rests there.™ 
The final pattern of the universe receives its unifying principle 
in the rational life of man who come forth from God, whose 
destiny is to return to Him by knowledge and love, and to 
whose intellect and will all lesser goods are subject, and in 
subordination to whom they too return to God Who made them. 

But even this is insufficient, for God is far above man; and 
while without grace man could still somehow know and love 
God, he could never attain to blessedness. For Augustine says 


58 Contra Faust. XXI, cap. 5, Migne, PL. XLII, col. 391; De Gen. contra 
Man. I, cap. 16, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 185. 

54 Conf. X, cap. 6-29, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 782-96; De Lib. Arb. II, 
cap. 3-7, Migne, PL, XXXII, col. 245-51. 
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that he read in the books of the Platonists indeed that in the 
beginning was the Word with God, and that through Him the 
light of the world were all things made, and the soul, the image 
and witness of the light. But that He came to His own and 
was rejected; that He gave to them who received Him the power 
to be sons of God—this he read not there. Nor that the Word 
was born of God, and assumed to Himself our flesh for our 
salvation even to the cross.” 

In other words reason can know God’s existence and His 
immateriality, can even arrive at the knowledge of His Word 
and can know Him as Creator. But the mystery of salvation 
is not open to reason, and, in the way of the soul to God, faith 
precedes reason. 

Man then by nature and grace strives after God. But how? 
How else but through Christ in Whose person are united the 
principles of nature and of grace? For, says Saint Augustine, 
we too, who by reason of our souls are spiritual, have been for a 
time estranged from Thy light and still labor in the remnants 
of our darkness until we shall be made Thy righteousness in 
Thy only One.°* We must approach the immutable truth, says 
Augustine, by the cleansing of the soul which we could never 
accomplish except for the example of that other Man like our- 
selves in Whom the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us, through Whom comes the Wisdom of God to men.’ How 
shall one master the temptations of life and so cleave to God, 
asks Augustine. Only by the mercy of God. ‘“ Give what thou 
enjoinest, and enjoin what thou wilt,” he says.°* And again 
“Whom could I find to reconcile me to Thee?” Not angels 
or demons. For a mediator between God and man must be 


55 Conf. VII, cap. 9, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 740-41; cf. ibid., cap. 10-12; 
Epist, CXVIII, Migne, PL. XXXIII, cap. 3, col. 441-2. 

5° Conf. XIII, cap. 2, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 846. 

57 De Doct. Christ. I, cap. 9-13, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 23-4. 

58 Conf. X, cap. 29, Migne, PL. XXXII, col. 796. 
5° Tbid., cap. 42, col. 807-8. 
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something like to God and like to man—the Man Christ Jesus 
“Who appeared betwixt mortal sinners and the immortal Just 
One” that He might “ by a righteousness conjoined with God 
make void that death of sinners, now made righteousness, which 
He willed to have in common with them.” © So is the order 
of the world at last the way of the soul to God, that as we 
came out from God through His Word so we return to Him 
through Christ, Who stands between us and the Father, to the 
wicked a scandal, to the just the way, the truth and the life. 

This interpretation of modus, species and order receives some 
additional support from a consideration of its probable sources. 
I think we can say that it is an interpretation of the Wisdom 
formula in the light of some Stoic and Neo-Platonic ideas which 
were common in the schools. I cannot find that anyone else 
employs Augustine’s formula to denote principles of being 
either in classic literature or in Sacred Scripture. The formula 
of Wisdom was a common expression both in Greek and Latin 
to denote any kind of complete determination. I am inclined 
to believe that it was a cliche like the “ manner, shape, or form ” 
which we still hear occasionally. It appears in legal instru- 
ments as a term of classification; © and Plato’s use of the same 
terms to denote the operations of applied mathematics is doubt- 
less its original usage.°? 

Expressions of weighing and measuring are occasionally met 
with in Sacred Scripture outside the sapiential books to denote 
creation and divine providence, and the Wisdom formula is 
very common in the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, but only to express in a general way the notions of 


*° Ibid., cap. 43, col. 808 (I use Dr. Pusey’s translation). 

*? Dom. Ulpiani, Fragm. Libri, etc., Tit. VI, #8; Edit. Joannes Can- 
negieter, Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1768; also Lez. Burgund, etc., Tit. XXII 
(Schult. XXIII), apud Jus Civile Ante Just.; Edit. Gust. Hugo, Berlin, 
1815. 

Plato, Philebus # 56-7 (Steph.) Jowett, III, p. 196-8; Laws, VI, 
# 757 (Steph.) Jowett, IV, p. 279. 
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creation, providence and predestination.” Philo uses a variety 
of this formula to mean appraisment generally and Jamblicus 
couples the terms order and measure in an indefinite sense of 
apportionment by degree.“* But nowhere either in secular 
literature or in Sacred Scripture have we any certain literary 
source of Augustine’s formula except the Book of Wisdom, 
itself, in which the terms measure, number, and weight, are 
general expressions for creation and divine providence. If we 
consider now how in Augustine’s formulas, which are meant to 
be generalizations of the Wisdom formula, the various terms 
are related each to each, I think that we can account for them 
on the basis we have suggested. 

Let us revert to the passage from De Fide et Symbolo which 
we noted above, and to a similar passage from De Gen. ad Litt. 
Lib. Imp. In these passages Augustine is discussing total 
creation, even of formless matter, by God. The point of his 
argument is that even such formless matter is not wholly devoid 
of modus, species and ordo since it has modus and the capacity 
for forms. The contrast is between formless matter and forms, 
which are contrasted with modus and species. The formless 
matter here is not the prime matter of Aristotle but the formless 
matter of the Timaeus, which Augustine relates to the “ materia 
invisa”’ or “informis materia” of the Book of Wisdom XI, 
18. The modus of this matter is its actuality, which has the 
capacity for form; the form once conferred is the species or 
distinguishing quale of the resultant being. 

As we said before materia and forma here are modus and 


*8Tsaias xl, 12; Job xxvii, 25; Wisdom xi, 21; IV Esdras, IV, 36, 37, 
apud R. H. Charles, The Apoc. and Pseudepig. of the O. T., vol. II, p. 567; 
Test. XII, Patr. Nephthali II-12 (apud Charles o.c.); cf. also Clem. 
Recogn. IV, 24, Edit. Gersdorff Bibliog. Patrum I, p. 124. 

* Philo, De Mut. Nom. XL; De Soman. II, 29: Jamblicus, De Graec. 
Myst. I, 5. Edit. Gust. Parthy, Berlin, 1857, p. 17. 

* De Fide et Symb. II, Migne, PL. XL, col. 182; De Gen ad Litt. Lib. 
Imp., cap. 3, Migne, PL. XXXIV, col. 223. 
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species at their lowest level. As one traverses higher and higher 
realms of being, modus and species take on higher and higher 
forms which Augustine describes by a variety of expressions. 
In the passage from Contra Faustum which we have commented 
on already Augustine recapitulates the whole universe of being 
according to modus, species and order. For man, God is the 
beginning of his existence, the formal principle of his knowing, 
and the law of his desiring. From God also irrational souls 
derive the nature whence they live, the power by which they 
sense, and the motion by which they are appetitive. And from 
God also bodies derive measure that they may subsist, number 
that they may possess what is proper to their natures (i.e. 
natural qualities) and weight that they may be ordered. 

We have here the three orders of being which we meet with 
so often in the Stoic and Neo-Platonie writings—body, soul, 
and reason. For each one God is the source of those principles 
which constitute each in its proper degree. For man, God is 
the source of his existence, of his specific form which is reason, 
and of his will, of which God is the end and law. To souls 
lower than man God is the first principle of their nature, which 
is the spring or 4px7 by which they are living beings—not this 
or that living being, but living as such. From Him also derive 
their specific forms or natural qualities which mark them off as 
a class i.e. of sentient beings. From Him also comes that 
appetite by which they seek their ends. Finally even for bodies, 
God is the first principle of subsistence, form, and order. 

Augustine’s parallels here are readily understandable in view 
of the physical ideas which were familiar to him and to his 
contemporaries. The corresponding triads in his text are par- 
ticularizations of modus, species and order. In each triad, he 
makes the same distinction between subsistence, form and order. 
Now in the Stoic philosophers all real existences are bodies, 
and they consist of a complex of ovcia and zowrns or that which 


subsists, and natural quality. We note that in Augustine’s 
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parallels also the term “nature” is appropriated to irrational 
sentient beings to denote their spring or épx7. This is in line 
with the Stoic physics in which the term ¢vors or “ nature ”’ is 
proper to sentient beings lower than man. For man, Augustine 
has no strict parallel in Stoicism; for man in Augustine’s 
scheme is a very special case in virtue of his immaterial soul. 
He can find no better parallel for the otvia or dvors of the Stoics 
than the term “ existence” to express the modus or subsistence 
principle of man. 

It is not unlikely, I think, that in this tripartite scheme 
Augustine really has the Stoic orders of being in mind, and 
that he is also correlating the terms of his formula with the 
categories of oicia and rowrns. With the Stoics, too, every being 
strives first to maintain its own form, and to achieve its own 
finality, and secondarily to achieve the final perfection of the 
universe—bodies by gravitation to their natural places, animals 
by appetition, and man by conscious reason and will. 

But it is one thing to show some analogies between the Stoic 
categories and the formulas of Augustine, and quite another to 
suppose that the one is borrowed from the other. We cannot 
document any supposed debt of Augustine to the Stoics on this 
point. Moreover, it seems likely that if he had made any 
special study of the Stoic Categorienlehre he would have told 
us about it, as he has told us of his studies in Aristotle and the 
Platonists. 

But such ideas as those we have just referred to were the 
common property of the schools, and could not have been 
unknown to Augustine. Moreover, the notion of two principles 
in things, one of subsistence and the other of form, which is the 
Stoic formula, was also to be found in Plotinus, where Augus- 
tine may well have learned it. In Enneade II, for example, 
Plotinus speaks of God Who bestows épxj—beginning—upon 
the soul, while lesser divinities confer on it impulses and senses, 
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and the lower parts of the soul whence these arise.“ In the 
same tract, he speaks of the soul as a principle possessed of 
native powers proper to its kind. These principles and powers 
he distinguishes by a subsistence-essence distinction, and he 
adds that along with these must go the tendency to the good. 
In this division of the soul into subsistence, form, and opera- 
tion, we have an analogy to Augustine’s formula. We are 
reminded at once of the Stoic categories, and of the distinction 
between the infinite and finite principles in the Philebus.®” 
This is not to suggest that Augustine copied his formula 
from Plotinus either, but rather that he was familiar with such 
distinctions as these which were common property, and that he 
adapted them to the interpretation of the Wisdom formula. 
There are some striking formulas, very similar to that of Augus- 
tine, and undoubtedly of Neo-Platonic origin, in the book 
Adversus Arium of Victorinus.* There is no evidence to 
indicate that Augustine borrowed from this book, but the ap- 
pearance of similar formulas in the writings of the two men 


indicates the influence of a common background such as we 
have been describing. That Augustine employed current philo- 
sophical ideas to explain his theology is certain; that he em- 
ployed them in the way we have described is not an improbable 
hypothesis. 


W. J. Rocue. 
Waltham, Mass. 


* Plot. Enneades, II, Tr. III #9. 
7 Philebus, # 16, 23-25 (Steph.) Jowett, vol. III, p. 151-60. 
*8 Victorinus, Adv. Ar. II, Migne PL. VIII, col. 1088-1103. 


UTILITY AS THE NORM OF LAW 
A Discussion of Dean Pound’s Legal Theory 


LL serious students of the history, philosophy, and ethical 
bases of the law have long realized the importance of 
Dean Roscoe Pound’s scholarly work as pedagogue, wriier, and 
lecturer. Even when from time to time we have felt obliged, 
because of our own principles, to disagree with him, the dis- 
agreement invariably has arisen from a divergence in philo- 
sophic view or interpretation of factual record—and what 
Homer does not nod betimes ?—but never from a suspicion as to 
the sincere purpose and honest quest of the scholar. 

In the Jubilee Law Lectures, published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to commemorate its golden jubilee year, 
Dean Pound offers four important studies on law and legal 
history. In them he attempts laudably to further the cause of a 
wholesome jurisprudence, and he rightly insists upon the fact 
that we lack a “ consistent working out of an ethical theory ” 
in the development of equity. He reiterates opportunely the 
demand, already evinced by Lord Mansfield in England, that 
we regard no promise as nudum pactum. And, as a corollary, 
he expresses the desideratum that all promises be considered as 
stable, and that all undertakings be carried out in good faith. 
The movement in this direction, he says, is gaining momentum 
in our common law; and it is but right that it should, since 
“Good faith,” as he correctly observes, “is a fundamental 
ethical conception ” (p. 71). 

Moreover, he places commendable emphasis on the fact that 
“The law is something more than an aggregate of laws, that 
there is a significant difference between law and a law...” 
(p. 4). And, a little further on, he asserts that “ Laws are rela- 
tively simple things. Law is complex” (p. 5). From these 
principles the conclusion is drawn that law itself embodies both 
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ideas and ideals, while laws may be considered to have no more 
than judicial or administrative sanctions behind them. For 
this reason, therefore, law itself must be regarded as illusory 
and futile by the intellectual faddists who are known, severally, 
as economic determinists, psychological realists, and phenomen- 
alists. For such as these, ideas and ideals must be consigned 
to the limbo of outworn theories, and in their place law is to be 
equated with laws and administrative orders. 

To show how these antithetical notions arose, Dean Pound 
then proceeds to illustrate the influence of the Church in the 
furtherance of the principles of both the foregoing systems, 
namely, by the idea of universality, the idea of authority, the 
idea of good faith, and the idea of law behind and above laws. 

The only antidote to the poison of an extravagant nationalism 
and competitive self-assertion, he maintains, is the idea of uni- 
versality. We know, however, that since the Reformation the 
universe has, so far as human thought and action are concerned, 
become a multiverse. Sects, conflicting nationalisms, and exag- 
gerated individualism have disrupted the codperative union of 
a relationally organized society such as prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. And one very forceful evidence of the resentment 
against these disintegrative factors is the politico-economic unity 
which the totalitarians are attempting to impose on the modern 
world. 

The idea of authority, on the other hand, while inherited 
from the Church as a practical device in the administration of 
the law and as a basis of judicial action, has, we believe, be- 
come emasculated, in so far as it harks back no further than to 
a determinate human lawmaker. This lawmaker may be a 
ruler or a congress, call it what you will; but the idea of a 
divine Lawmaker in the mediaeval sense of the words is, of 
course, regarded as inadmissible. Thus, the idea of sanction in 
modern law is forced to remain as tawdry and chimerical as 
ever it was. 
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When, however, Dean Pound speaks of the idea of good faith, 
and insists on “ the identification of the legal with the moral ” 
as evidenced by the notion of good faith in contracts and promis- 
sory covenants, we are led to the very heart of the jurispruden- 
tial problem. If, as he maintains, civil and moral duties are 
the sine qua non of a developed social order, we are necessarily 
driven back again to a consideration of the idea of authority. 
“Religion, morals and law,” he asserts, “ stand behind civiliza- 
tion in maintaining this uniformity and predictability in human 
conduct without which a developed social order is impossible. 
The economic order is impossible without it” (p. 59). This 
can be dangerous reasoning. It looks like a plea for religion, 
morals, and law only in so far as they are the guarantors 
both of an established economic order and of social tran- 
quility—the very accusation which has been brought against 
them by Stalinazism. Still, the problematical question inevit- 
ably recurs, Who or what guarantees morals, and who is the 
lawgiver that makes religion something more than a social 
deus ex machina? And what is the basis on which the sanc- 
tion of law rests? For if there is human responsibility, men 
must reasonably be responsible to someone. To say that we 
are responsible to society, is only to introduce a personalized 
abstraction with which to cudgel us into good conduct. And 
even good conduct itself will then demand explanation. For 
what is to me good may be to you evil, and vice versa. Hence 
the rational man will want to know what the standard or norm 
of goodness is. For if the norm is no higher than man himself, 
if man is the measure of all things, as Protagoras taught, how 
can lawmakers and jurists expect to exact voluntary obedience 
to law? Some such impasse as this must have made Carlyle 
exclaim that democracy is “ anarchy plus a constable” for the 
reason that devotion to law-observance can only be guaranteed, 
in such circumstances, by brute force! 

Furthermore, Dean Pound adds to his confusion by failing 
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to distinguish properly between moral and legal problems. 
Questions that concern the essential nature of a type of law 
have to do with morality, whereas questions that concern the 
particular means to be employed in the light of contingent 
circumstances must’ be regarded as a prudential problem. (See 
Mortimer J. Adler, “‘ Ethics and Philosophy of Society,” Proc. 
Am. Cath. Phil. Ass’n, vol. 15, p. 158 [1939].) In other 
words, Pound’s juristic theory is concerned with intermediate 
ends; he favors a social theory of law on grounds of expediency 
relative to contingent circumstances. A social end, however, is 
also of the nature of a means in so far as it conduces to the two 
final ends, temporal and eternal, of human existence. It must 
not, therefore, be treated as if it were a final cause, or as a 
terminus of human endeavor. Philosophy of law and philosophy 
of government are parts of the philosophy of society; and, un- 
popular though it may be among liberalistic humanists, we shall 
do well to recognize that a philosophy of society, in order to be 
successful, must be religious in character so that man’s divine 
beginning and divine end be recognized as the reason for his 
human dignity as a person and for his rights and his liberties. 

It appears, therefore, that Dean Pound leaves great gaps in 
his thesis. He wishes “ to formulate the end of the law better 
than we were able to do in the immediate past.” (p. 97.) But 
what better end can there conceivably be than goodness and 
happiness? Both Aristotle and Aquinas upheld this view of 
the end of law against which, doubtless, Dean Pound might 
not protest, although he insists that there can be no return to 
their jurisprudence. He seems to be unduly frightened by the 
prospect of a right-about-face in our philosophical outlook. 
Nevertheless, the great revival of Aristotle and Scholasticism 
in modern times does not mean that we should adopt either 
the ancient or the mediaeval points of view, but only that we 
should confront modern problems with the armory of their 
principles. 
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Obviously, therefore, Dean Pound’s dissatisfaction with the 
present inconsistent ethical theory in law, and his desire to 
reformulate the end of the law, can look for no complete 
solution so long as he holds fast to his present philosophical 
premises. It is these premises which yield the very conclusions 
that disturb his mind. And the only alternative to an accept- 
ance of the age-old principles is a repudiation of them. Such 
repudiation, however, will bear no other fruit than agnosticism 
and a despair of a knowledge of truth. One cannot get out of 
one’s conclusions any more than one has put into his premises. 
If the premises are not true, one should sedulously avoid treat- 
ing them as if they were veridical criteria in support of law 
and morality. And if they are false, why use them at all ? 

With this criticism in mind we can, perhaps, understand 
more clearly some of the discrepancies in Dean Pound’s rea- 
soning. After telling us that when lawgivers could no longer 
maintain that laws were either divinely revealed or divinely 
sanctioned they were confronted with the difficulty of proving 
to mankind that the law was something fixed, the authority of 
which was beyond question, Dean Pound concludes that “ The 
ideals of mediaeval law responded tc the needs of time and 
place and shaped the received precepts to those needs.” (p. 32.) 
Yet, if this be so, then the very notion of truth is again brought 
into question. Hence, one can hardly avoid the suspicion that 
Dean Pound does not distinguish between necessary and con- 
tingent truths. “The former,” says Dr. Obering, in his recent 
work, The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson, “ abstract as 
they are, and based on the unchanging essences of things, know 
no vicissitude of time or place, being universally and eternally 
the same.” (p. 26.) To elucidate: adultery can not be an evil 
in New York and a virtue in Chicago. For if it is essentially 
wrong in New York it must be essentially wrong in Chicago, 
and whether we live in 1941 or had lived in 500 B. C. or will 
live in 2000 A. D. Ideals of law, therefore, do not, as Dean 
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Pound erroneously maintains, respond to the need of time and 
place. For, if they did, they would be but pragmatic ideals— 
acceptably good for today, conceivably bad for tomorrow. And 
such a philosophy, whether of law or of life, is a science of the 
contingent which can not go beyond the ideas of the useful 
and the delectable, but which can find no place for the Good 
and the True as such. 

It is only because he confuses the true with the useful that 
Dean Pound can say that men in the Middle Ages “ required a 
philosophy which would bolster up authority and put in rational 
form their desire to impose a legal yoke upon society.” (p. 35.) 
Such an avowal, however, not only impugns the intelligence of 
the great mediaeval Schoolmen, but is a brash attempt to accuse 
the philosopher-theologians of justifying the means because of 
the end. Were this true, it would destroy the very groundwork 
of an intellectualist philosophy. Self-evident abstract truths are 
true not because men want them to be true; nor are self-evident 
morals principles good because men desire them to be good. 
Both of them exist and are true and good before any mind per- 
ceives them to be such! Otherwise they could not be objectively 
evident, because intellect would find itself unable to conform 
with the object of knowledge which is, by definition, the very 
meaning of truth itself. 

In the light of this examination, one can not but feel that 
much of Dean Pound’s jural philosophy is tinged with Berk- 
leian idealism and the scepticism of Hume. This projection of 
the mind’s wants is stated again, in another context, when 
Dean Pound repeats (p. 34) almost verbatim what he had 
long years before erroneously maintained in his An Introduc- 
tion to tie Philosophy of Law (p. 36): “ What was the need of 
the time [the Middle Ages] which philosophy was called upon 
to satisfy? Following an era of anarchy and disunion and vio- 
lence, men desired order and organization and peace. They 
required a philosophy which would bolster up authority and 
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put in rational form their desire to impose a legal yoke upon 
society.” (Italics mine.) Hence, it is his assumption that 
men’s desires and requirements, regardless of how utilitarian 
they are and may have been, constitute the bases of philosophy 
and law. Truth and Goodness are ignored; and one might 
even go further and say that they are here implicitly denied. 
Our conclusion, then, must be that authority and discipline 
and order had to be imposed upon people by an intellectual 
legerdemain which was consciously intended to hoodwink the 
mob. Such a doctrine has, of course, all the earmarks of 
juristic pragmatism. But, while no one will deny Dean 
Pound’s right to hold his own opinions in these matters, he 
must not for that reason be permitted to claim, without adduc- 
ing proof, that the mediaeval codrdinators of the philosophia 
perennis were pragmatists like himself. The record of history 
and their own writings are evidence to the contrary. 

To teach, without further amplification, that philosophy has 
no loftier task than to bolster up authority, is but a grandiose 
endeavor to impose upon humanity the pagan and diabolical 
Hobbesian dogma, “ Not truth, but authority, is the basis of 
law,”’—a dogma that has largely inspired the barbarous irra- 
tionalities of the modern Real- and Machtpolitik. Such an 
axiom, once adopted as an intellectual lode-star, is itself a type 
of absolutism hardly more acceptable than the several other 
absolutisms—political, juristic, administrative, and class— 
against which Dean Pound has so vigorously argued in his 
lectures at the Claremont Colleges. (Contemporary Juristic 
Theory, pp. 9, 10.) 

In final analysis, therefore, Dean Pound’s pragmatic standard 
runs afoul of an intellectualist philosophy because it despairs 
of truth and makes utility the norm of law. Despite all his 
enthusiasm for a consistent ethical theory, he is forced to 
disavow the finality of a rational moral law, and in its place 
to make expediency the canon of justice if not its synonym. 
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In a similar criticism of Dean Pound’s philosophy of law, Dr. 
Obering writes: “ The social and economic structure may be 
damnable; but if the laws are adapted to it, they are just. 
This means that whatever those in power will, is lew and 
this in turn means unqualified tyranny.” (Op. cit., p. 56.) 
Thus, by identifying law aud morals, Dean Pound presents us 
with a cliché of morality whereby to bolster up the prezent 
social order, just as Harold Laski has reduced **! morelity to 
economic distributism in order to support a revoiationary order 
whose god is social welfare. Morals, in such a construction, 
are nothing more than useful fictions, and ethical theory must 
accordingly be regarded as inseparable from legal precepts. For 
if a moral theory is not begotten of rational first principles, 
then morals, like laws, will be exactly what men will them to be. 

In speaking thus of morals and moral theory let it not be 
assumed that we are invoking the aid of theology. The require- 
ments of the present discussion demand that we remain stead- 
fastly within the confines of the science of moral philosophy 
which, through its own formal perspective, treats of human 
affairs and creaturely conditions from a strictly human—that 
is to say, a strictly rational—point of view. Bearing this pre- 
cision in mind, we may proceed to make the following distinc- 
tions with less fear of being misunderstood. 

Affirmatively construed, morals belong to laws of necessity ; 
they constitute a science of deontology, a science of “ ought.” 
Laws, on the other hand, are desirable prescriptions; they con- 
stitute a science of “should.” The former stress moral re- 
sponsibility and govern internal acts; the latter emphasize 
social responsibility and govern external acts. Morality de- 
mands a maximum of good conduct, whereas law demands only 
a minimum. When, however, we consider them in a negatively 
preceptive form, morals have absolute universal validity, 
whereas laws are only relative. Moral laws forbid what is 
always and everywhere inherently evil; positive laws forbid 
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what is undesirable, though not necessarily intrinsically evil. 
The former, being necessary, are immutable; the latter, being 
relative, are subject to change. The distinction corresponds to 
that which the lawyers make between malum per se and malum 
prohibitum. In the case of moral precepts, the moral law for- 
bids that which is inherently wrong in itself. In the case of 
human law, the negative precepts do not forbid evil acts be- 
cause they are evil; contrariwise, it is the prohibition of them 
that makes them evil. Thus it should be obvious that law finds 
its end in social tranquillity through external control, whereas 
morality finds its end in man’s eternal happiness by means of 
internal governance. 

Even Dean Pound himself has not been entirely consistent 
in holding to his identification theory of law and morals. He 
says, “ When the legal order seems to fall short of what is 
demanded by morals this [viz., the intrinsic inadequacy of the 
law to provide a remedy in many cases] must be borne in 
mind.” (Contemporary Juristic Theory, p. 75. Italics mine.) 
But how can one invoke the moral order as a corrective of the 
legal order if the former and the latter are one? As a matter of 
fact, such invocation is a violation of the Law of Contradiction, 
and no amount of pragmatism can gainsay the logical and 
metaphysical fallacy of such an utterance and belief. 

It is pitiful that we should be obliged at this late date to re- 
mind ourselves of those great words of Aristotle, “‘ Not to have 
one meaning is to have No meaning.” LEither moral laws exist 
or they do not. If they do exist, then either the law natural or 
Revelation must be their raison d’étre; if they do not exist, 
they can not be called upon to relieve the inadequacy of the 
human legal order—not even for so worthy a cause as to hold 
despotic absolutism in check. 

With these considerations in mind, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to regard Dean Pound’s happy anticipation of the 
revival of natural law as anything but another useful curb to 
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administrative absolutism (p. 90). By natural law, however, 
he does not mean that the rational creature participates in the 
eternal law, but only that through the instrumentality of the 
former men will be able to repel and crush the present-day 
tyrannous influence of natural rights. But even these rights 
are regarded by him as so many fictions—like the divine right 
of kings—which have dissipated their usefulness and hence 
must temporarily at least be relegated to the legal scrapheap. 
Utility is thus metamorphosed into futility. 

Natural rights, as we know, include freedom and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Dr. Castro, in his excellent lecture on 
“ Natural Law and Positive Law” in the same Jubilee sym- 
posium, says very well that natural rights in human society 
mean “the full relationship between man as a possessor of 
rights, and man as a subject to obligation.” (p. 146.) If man 
has no responsibilty he must, a fortiori, lack rights; and without 
natural rights he will have to be considered no less amoral than 
a jack-rabbit or a goldfish. Natural rights themselves inhere in 
the natural law. How then can Dean Pound logically separate 
them, except by creating an imaginary dichotomy between the 
two? And once we tell the masses that in reality there is 
no natural law, and that it is only a useful figment of the 
imagination with which to bludgeon men into obedience, we 
shall have killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 

Manifestly, one of the chief difficulties which Dean Pound 
encounters, in company with all those who, like him, disregard 
the basic principles underlying the law natural, is that he can 
not understand the immutable as applied to the changing condi- 
tions under which men live. Had he turned to Suarez, he 
doubtless would have found the answer to his difficulty: “ The 
natural law,” says the Spanish jurist, “ discerns the mutability 
contained in the subject-matter itself . . . and it adapts its 
own precepts to this mutability, prescribing . . . a certain kind 
of conduct for one condition, and another kind of conduct for 
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another condition.”” Then Suarez sententiously concludes: 
“The natural law in itself remains at all times unchanged, 
although according to our manner of speaking and by an 
extrinsic process of metonymy, it would seem, after a fashion, 
to undergo change.” (Quoted by J. B. Scott, Georgetown Law 
Journal, vol. 22, p. 422, March, 1934.) To take but one of 
his elucidative examples: liberty, he says, is natural to man, 
although the natural law does not forbid the loss of liberty. 
Thus, a felon has a natural, permissive right to the liberty of 
which his deeds as a malefactor have deprived him. But this 
deprivation in no wise indicates either a contravention of or a 
change in the natural law! 

Since, however, order through discipline is necessary for a 
reasoned mode of life, both the felon and the insane person are 
justly regarded as inimical to society. The former because he 
wills to act against right reason, the latter because he is unable 
to distinguish reason from un-reason, right from wrong. Both 
types, however, have their personal liberty alienated for the 
good of society, with the result that right reason is thereby pre- 
served. Now, since natural law is of the essence of right reason, 
it must be regarded as immutable. Thus, in the case of the 
felon and the maniac, as our elucidation has attempted to show, 
the change arises, not in the law natural, but in the human 
subjects themselves. 

Entangled as he is, therefore, in the meshes of a doctrine of 
utility as the norm of law, Dean Pound comes perilously close 
to favoring the mythological as a means of escape. He does not 
seem to realize that in the law natural, as Suarez points out, 
there is a practical difference between the preceptive and the 
permissive,—between what must be and what may be, between 
that which is intrinsically good or evil and that which is only 
extrinsically so. Hence, it is difficult not to feel some im- 
patience with his tirade against the nudum pactum. Not, 
indeed, that the nudum pactum is ethically defensible, but that 
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it can not be convincingly condemned for the reasons that Dean 
Pound advances. The old legal axiom, pacta sunt servanda, 
derives from the natural law which demands honest dealing and 
truthfulness and respect for the rights of others. The nudum 
pactum is reprehensible because it contravenes this behest, and 
because it is the very opposite of good faith. But good faith 
has been regarded as inviolable only because it is a moral law 
which, as law of nature, is written in the hearts of men. 

Another example of Dean Pound’s predilection for utility as 
a norm of law is his belief that the mediaeval jurists them- 
selves appealed to reason as a useful instrument for sustaining 
authority. ‘ But,” says he, “the reason appealed to was a 
reason itself resting on authority.” (p. 41.) As a matter of 
fact he is here mistaking the moral reason for the speculative 
reason, and authority for revelation. Surely no earthly au- 
thority can guarantee the validity of reason, although reason 
can show the rationality of authority. Revelation, on the other 
hand, does not validify reason but, as a supplement to it, 
already presupposes it. Dean Pound’s whole attempt, therefore, 
to prove that reason and authority were reciprocally confirma- 
tory, is incredibly dull and unconvincing. And the confusion 
is worse confounded because the reason he should have appealed 
to, as a jural philosopher, is the practical intellect which gives 
immediate evidence of the first principles of moral action, a 
reason which in the light of his own pronouncements, he does 
not admit. 

It is not a little surprising, therefore, that Dean Pound 
should have addressed himself to the faculty and student body 
of a Catholic university law school without having panoplied 
himself in the armor of Aristotle and Aquinas. He has care- 
lessly exposed his legal theories to the assaults of men who are 
reputedly his superiors both in logic and in metaphysics. But 
in this respect one may envision at least one good result, 
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namely, the attention he will draw to the inherent weaknesses 
of his own juristic theories. 

These inherent weaknesses are, indeed, nowhere more evident 
than in the curiously inadequate metaphysic which Dean Pound 
himself sponsors. Thus, for example, he tells us that “ The 
metaphysics of the time [the Middle Ages] called for a visible 
unifying of the temporal as there was of the spiritual.” (pp. 
11-12.) Here he not only reduces metaphysics to the vicis- 
situdes of time and place, but, instead of recognizing unity of 
the temporal with the spiritual, he bifurcates them. The State, 
as exemplified by the Holy Roman Empire, was a type of the 
temporal, as was the Church a sign of the spiritual, union. 
But both together were construed in the Middle Ages as a 
unified and integral whole, just as the human body and the 
soul are regarded as interdependent in that greater and more 
important unity which we call ‘ man.” 

It is only by an inquiry into the nature of man and the nature 
of human knowledge that we can hope to attain to a satis- 
factory explanation of the essence of law. Without such inves- 
tigation our efforts to arrive at an objective norm of morality 
and positive law will be frustrate, and we shall be unable to 
attain to that order which it is their function to produce. 
Reason alone can discern order, material as well as moral. 
Chaos and confusion—disorder—is an absence of reason; while 
the rule of reason and right order is the definition of law itself. 

Too few of the students in our law schools and too small a 
number of their teachers have come to grips with the real 
problems behind and above the laws. Practical considera- 
tions—what one might not too acerbly call the bread-and-butter 
aspects of the law—have been regarded as preéminent. Prag- 
matism has gnawed for too long a time at the vitals of American 
legal theory; and no hope of its retardation or extirpation can 
be envisaged without a determined attack upon its fundamental 
fallacies. It is all too true that the price of liberty is eternal 
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vigilance; but the majority of us have become so somnolent in 
basic matters of the law as to mistake the artificial light of the 
so-called intellectuals for the sunlight of an advanced philosophy 


of law which is founded upon reason and objectivity. The 


price of such neglect is always political, economic, and moral 
tyranny. 
Omer Hittman Mort. 
New York, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RIGHT REV. EDWARD A. PACE 
1891—OcrosER—1941 


The October 1941 number of New Scholasticism ought not to issue 
from the press without at least a brief commemoration of the fact that 
in October 1891, one of its founders, and the most distinguished Catho- 
lie philosopher America has produced, Edward Aloysius Pace, began 
his incomparable teaching career at The Catholic University of America. 

Born at Starke, Florida, July 3, 1861, Edward Pace was just nine- 
teen when he left Saint Charles College at Ellicott City to enter the 
American College at Rome. That was in 1880. Cardinal Pecci, of the 
illumined intellect, had ascended the Throne of the Fisherman in 1878, 
as Pope Leo XIII. His Encyclical Letter, Aeterni Patris, The Magna 
Carta of the Thomistic revival, had been issued in 1879. And in 1880, 
not only were Zigliara and Kleutgen, the precursors of the Neo- 
Scholastic movement, lecturing at Rome, but also Francesco Satolli, 
later to be the first Apostolic Delegate to the United States and 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Studies, had been but 
recently called by Pope Leo from his diocesan seminary at Perugia, to 
earry the new Thomistie spirit to the seminarians at Rome. In this 
stimulating intellectual climate, young Edward Pace soon distinguished 
himself, as Cardinal O’Connell so graphically tells in his Recollections 
of Seventy Years. 

After his ordination, May 30, 1885, and his reception of the Doc- 
torate, obedience to his Bishop’s needs found Dr. Pace in the office of 
Rector of the Cathedral at Saint Augustine. And though Rome gently 
yielded his services back to America in this cause, his name and talents 
were not forgotten there. Less than three years after, when Bishop 
Keane went over to Rome by the authority of the American Bishops, 
to draw up plans for the foundation of The Catholic University of 
America, he was directed by Pontifical approval of Monsignor Satolli’s 
enthusiastic recommendations of his most brilliant pupil, to appoint 
young Dr. Pace—released at the same time from duty in his native 
diocese—to the Chair of Philosophy in the projected institution. 

In this way the purest vein of the Leonine revival of Thomistic 
thought was brought directly to America, to meet the challenge of 
modern science and contemporary speculations in their manifold aspects. 
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Through lectures, through writings, through the pages of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, but most of all, through the direction of several scholastic 
generations of picked students, Monsignor Pace humbly, faithfully, and 
brilliantly fulfilled the trust so confidently placed in him by the Pope, 
until he was called to his reward, on the Feast of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, April 26, 1938. His influence in America and upon its 
thought has not yet been measured. Until some adequate evalution of 
the significance of his life and work can be made, however, his stu- 
dents who caught glimpses of what the Beatific Vision might be like 
through his clear, all-seeing eyes, can offer at least the tribute of a 
laurel wreath to the memory of this “ Apostle of Truth,” upon the 
fiftieth anniversary of his formal inauguration of Neo-Thomism in 
America. Lux perpetua luceat ei. 

M. T. R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Modes of Thought. By AtFreD NortH WHITEHEAD. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1938. Pp. viii + 241. 


This volume is a collection of lectures delivered at different places 
and times by Prof. Whitehead. It includes three lectures on “ creative 
impulse,” three on “activity” and two on the subject of “ nature and 
life.’ In an epilogue the author discusses the aim of philosophy. 
Throughout the several lectures runs the thought that “ philosophic 
truth is to be sought in the presuppositions of language rather than in 
its express statements. For this reason philosophy is akin to poetry, 
and both of them seek to express that ultimate good sense which we 
term civilization.” 

Prof. Whitehead holds that “ Philosophy is an attitude of mind to- 
wards doctrines ignorantly entertained. ... The philosophic attitude 
is a resolute attempt to enlarge the understanding of the scope of 
application of every notion which enters into our current thought... . 
As soon as you rest satisfied with primitive ideas, and with primitive 
propositions, you have ceased to be a philosopher ” (pp. 233-4). As in 
Prof. Whitehead’s other books, there are in this volume many passages 
analogous to these that we have quoted. In both thought and style, 
these lectures illustrate both the author’s good points and defects as a 
writer and thinker. 


K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


God and Philosophy. By Etienne Gitson. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 147. 


The four chapters of this brilliant book are a reprint of lectures first 
delivered at Indiana University and later at Harvard. In them Prof. 
Gilson discusses God in Greek, Christian and modern philosophy and 
in contemporary thought. In each of these related but widely varying 
fields, the author brings to his readers his accustomed wealth of knowl- 
edge, critical powers, and clarity and vividness of expression. The 
book should be required reading for serious students, not only of 
philosophy and theology but in related fields as well. 

The temptation to quote from this book is great, as its conclusion 
will testify: “ Where a man’s metaphysics comes to an end, his religion 
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begins. But the only path which can lead him to the point where 
the true religion begins must of necessity lead him beyond the con- 
templation of essences, up to the very mystery of existence. This path 
is not very hard to find, but few are those who dare to follow it to the 
end. Seduced as they are by the intelligible beauty of science, many 
men lose all taste for metaphysics and religion. A few others, absorbed 
in the contemplation of some supreme cause, become aware that meta- 
physics and religion should ultimately meet, but they cannot tell how 
or where; hence they separate religion from philosophy, or else they 
renounce religion for philosophy, if they do not like Pascal, renounce 
philosophy for religion. Why should not we keep truth, and keep it 
whole? It can be done. But only those can do it who realize.that He 
Who is the God of the philosophers is HE WHO IS, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

The preface that Prof. Gilson has written for this work is par- 
ticularly valuable. In it he gives a few pages of intellectual autobiog- 
raphy. The devious way by which he came to know the works of St. 
Thomas is described. So too is the author’s attitude towards St. Thomas 
and the other great schoolmen summed up: “ Their study has wholly 
convinced me, not at all that to philosophize consists in repeating what 
they have said, but ratker that no philosophical progress will ever be 
possible unless we first learn to know what they knew. The chaotic 
condition of contemporary philosophy, with the ensuing moral, social, 
political, and pedagogical chaos, is not due to any lack of philosophical 
insight among modern thinkers; it simply follows from the fact that 
we have lost our way because we have lost the knowledge of some 
fundamental principles which, since they are true, are the only ones 
on which, today as well as in Plato’s own day, any philosophical 
knowledge worthy of the name can possibly be established.” 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Law Without Force. The Function of Politics in International Law. 
By GerHaxt NIEMEYER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv + 408. $3.75. 


In spite of the effusive blurb on the jacket of this book, which imme- 
diately moves one to dismiss it rather than to pick it up, the publication 
requires some attention. The pubiishers say of it: 
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This book is a landmark in political and social philosophy, for it proposes 
nothing less than a completely new basis for international law. Its sweep- 
ing importance to the world of today will make it command the anxious 
attention of all concerned with what the future may bring to the law of 
nations, and the great scope of the undertaking will draw the respect and 
admiration even of those who disagree with Mr. Niemeyer in his challeng- 
ing analysis of the historical past and his suggestions for the future. At 
the very heart of the author’s vigorous discussion may be found his rejec- 
tion of a moral basis for international law and his suggestion that a 
functional basis should be substituted for it... . 


And it is this proposal for the rejection of morality and authority in 
the future development of international law and for the substitution 
of a functional theory of jurisprudence in their place, presented in a 
systematically reasoned manner, which calls for serious consideration 
in any forthcoming books written from the Neo-Scholastic standpoint. 

The book is dedicated to, and is largely based upon the teachings of, 
the author’s former professor in Germany, Hermann Heller. A proper 
estimate of the significance of Heller’s work against the background 
of European thought in general, and of continental jurisprudence in 
particular, must be made, accordingly, in order to evaluate Dr. Nie- 
meyer’s personal contribution in advancing the thesis here presented. 
At least an article, and not a book review, merely, would be needed 
to do such a study adequately, and so no attempt will be made to 
initiate a real critique at this time. For the present it will suffice to 
indicate that there is much here attributed to Heller and his influence 
which is suggestive of Vishinsky or of Pashukanis and there is much 
which a close student of the trend toward Administrative Law in the 
United States, associated with Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s leadership, 
will not find entirely unfamiliar. 

It is only to those adherents of the traditional jurisprudence who 
believe literally that legal concepts are deductions from an immediately 
perceived, intuitively known, and unchangeable natural law, who will 
find not only novel but startling proposals in this book, but this ought 
to bring the real issues and needs of contemporary jurisprudence clearly 
into focus. For there is much here, keenly critical of the positivists, 
in international law, especially, with which the Neo-Scholastic jurist 
will be in agreement. Indeed it becomes a pleasant intellectual gym- 
nastic for a Neo-Thomist to pick out in the traditional sic et non 
manner, some criticisms made here of current: notions, which are in 
fact his own—for instance, that upon the usually unwarranted exag- 
geration on contracts and pacts, really nurtured under the influence of 
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the Protestant ethic of the past three hundred years and resulting in 
the nominalistic concept of an international league of signatory powers, 
instead of a true universal brotherhood of believing men under the 
fatherhood of God, as the medieval idea used to have it. If this latter 
concept be not only Scholastic, but essentially “ Communistic ” as well; 
if “the revolution which is coming” is a revolt not so much against 
the true but unknown creed as it is against what the “emancipated 
intelligentsia ” patronizingly refer to as “the church ”—that non- 
descript confusion of emotions which generations of unauthorized and 
self-appointed interpreters of Christianity have succeeded in foisting 
upon millions of our contemporaries outside the Catholic fold as a 
pseudo-faith; and if the revolutionaries are as sincere as they are 
learned in leaving no institution unturned to get away from shifting 
sands and down to bed-rock essentials in the relations of man and 
society, perhaps a careful and intelligent reading of challenging books 
like this one, will bring about a really desirable new order sooner than 
now seems possible. And to the intelligent reader, winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff, this book can be not only a guantlet thrown down 
but also a rather stimulating experience in the reformulating of his 
own position. 
MririAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Theory of Legal Science. By Huntineton Carns. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix +155. $2.00. 


In this slender volume, the first since his Law and the Social Sci- 
ences, published in 1935, the assistant general counsel of the United 
States Treasury, and learned radio dialectician, again weighs juris- 
prudence and finds it wanting. “ Jurisprudence,” he says (p. 11), “as 
it is known today is in large part a meaningless and fruitless pursuit 
of a goal incapable of achievement.” He finds the trouble with tradi- 
tional jurisprudence to be, that it “is full of ideal-typical construc- 
tions, attempts to reduce the whole of law to a few elements—rights, 
ownership, liability, persons, and so on” (p. 110). While “ modern 
legal study, with few exceptions, possesses none of the characteristics 
of social science” (p. 3), he adds. In effect, “contemporary legal 
study is a technology,” he observes elsewhere (p. 7), “but the social 
sciences are not technologies.” Therefore law, which is necessarily a 
social science insofar as it is a study of one aspect of human activity, 
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fails us as a science to the extent that it fails to be treated as a 
“branch of social inquiry,” he feels. And so he concludes that “legal 
concepts, from the point of view of general theory of law, require 
almost complete restatemert ” (p. 79). 

What Mr. Cairns would suggest in place of the current jurisprudence 
is a recognition of the fact that social life is essentially incongruous 
and disorderly (p. 66) and that not fewer but more and different 
postulates are needed to indicate its changing complexity. For “the 
order which exists in human society at any given time,” he believes, 
“is predominantly an achieved order, an invention at the center of 
which is man; it is not the order of the physical universe” (p. 54). 
And so he concludes that 


There is no evidence . . . that ideas which illuminate the nature of matter 
or of physical relations, will show any light on social life or social rela- 
tions. The available evidence points in fact to the conclusion that social 
thought must take its origin in concepts which are, at any rate today, the 
antithesis of the basic ideas of physical science (p. 52). 


In other words, there is “an essential difference between the so-called 
order of nature and the order which we observe in society; the former 
is given, the latter must be attained” (p. 53). For “whatever may be 
the case in nature,” he adds, “order in social life is wrought from 
disorder ” (ibid.). 

The thesis of this book is, then, that “ jurisprudence as here con- 
ceived may be defined provisionally as the study of human behavior as 
a function of disorder” (p. 1). The thesis is an interesting one, not 
only in itself, but also because it suggests, besides the quantum theory 
about gaps in nature, T. E. Hulme’s hypothesis of discontinuity as the 
essence of modern thought in art (in his Speculations, published in 
1924). And most interesting of all is the fact that with Hulme the 
thesis leads away from the relational and towards the geometric and 
the absolute in thought, while with Cairns, it results in a relativism 
which is concerned more with sequence than with cause, with proposi- 
tions and hypotheses rather than with validity, and with probability 
than with truth. One can discern many influences at work upon the 
author of this book,—Dewey, Cohen, Duguit, Bergson, Cook, and the 
Harvard Tercentary Symposium on cultural borrowings, being perhaps 
predominant. And one can agree with many of his statements—such 
as that law is not compulsion only (p. 25); that law is more than 
judicial process (p. 24); and that there is need for the science of law 
rather than for the study of a merely technological jurisprudence 
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(p. 144)—-without finding it necessary to accept the behavioristic and 
instrumentalist postulates upon which he places his hopes for improve- 
ment. Granted that three (italics mine) centuries of failure should 
teach us to look in a new direction (p. 52), nevertheless one cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Cairns finds philosophy wanting (p. 65) because 
he looks to the wrong philosophers. Were his comprehension of the 
thirteenth century natural law position, among jurists and philosophers, 
as adequate as his grasp of the current “logic of discovery,” perhaps 
his challenge of some of its fundamental tenets would be as convincing 
as it is interesting to those who still find in the natural law the best 
guaranty of freedom. But the essentials of that jurisprudence do need 
restatement, a fact which such a book as this not only demonstrates, but 
aids, by the thinking it does aloud. And undoubtedly Mr. Cairns’ 
speculations on the function of disorder would be of even greater help, 
had his extensive reading included Father Marling’s dissertation on 
“The Order of Nature in the Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas,” 
published in 1934 as volume 28 of the Philosophical Studies of The 
Catholic University of America. 
Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited with an Introduction. By 
Ricnarp McKeon. New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. xl + 
1487. $4.00. 


The publication of this book is an event of the greatest importance to 
the readers of The New Scholasticism. Modern Catholic philosophers 
are more interested in Aristotelian philosophy than are the members of 
any other comparable school of thought. Heretofore the works of 
Aristotle have not been available in a cheap English edition. 

In this one volume, translations of the following works are printed 
in their entirety: Categoriae, De Interpretatione, Analytica Posteriora, 
Physica, De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima, De Memoria et 
Reminiscentia, De Somniis, De Divinatione per Somnum, Metaphysica, 
Ethica Nicomachea, Politica, De Poetica. In addition to the foregoing 
complete treatises, the Editor has included important sections of these 
works: Analytica Priora, Topica, De Sophisticis Elenchis, De Caelo 
(almost complete), Historia Animalium, De Partibus Animalium, De 
Generatione Animalium, Rhetorica. It will be seen that the title is well 
justified; these are the works which are “basic” for the study of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. 
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The translation is the well-known one, done under the general editor- 
ship of W. D. Ross and published originally by the Oxford University 
Press. It has been reviewed many times during the course of its 
appearance and this is not the place to enter into a full discussion of 
its merjts. Suffice it to say that it is the work of a painstaking and 
capable. group of British scholars. Not all the translators have the 
same ability. Key terms, such as Nous, logos, ousia,. phronesis, 
dynamis, are given a sometimes confusing variety of English equiva- 
lents by the different translators. The versions of the De Anima by 
J. A. Smith, of the Parva Naturalia by J. I. Beare, and of the Meta- 
physics and Nicomachean Ethics by Ross, are worthy of special note. 
Dean McKeon has written an Introduction which gives the significant 
facts of Aristotle’s life, something of the background of his thought, 
and some of the highlights of his major works. A critical bibliography 
is included so that the reader may know how profitably to extend his 
reading beyond the text itself. The marginal printing of the Bekker 
pagination and line references makes it possible for the student of St. 
Thomas’ Commentaries (in modern printings such as those of Marietti) 
to refer easily to corresponding English sections of Aristotle’s text. 

There is little to be said on the debit side. It would have been 
much better, from the point of view of Scholastic readers, to have 
included the De sensu et sensato rather than the two works on dreams. 
Possibly the logical works could have been given a little more space. 
Even a short general index of terms (which could have been compiled 
quite easily with the aid of existing indices) would have made the 
work of much greater reference value. 

But it is useless to complain of such minor things when the general 
value of the work is so great. It offers to the English reader, prac- 
tically in toto, those works which, also in translation, changed the whole 
complexion of Catholic thought in the thirteenth century. When one 
recalls this historical fact, it is hard to understand why every Scholastic 
philosopher will not feel impelled, by curiosity if not by studiosity, to 
read or re-read these remarkable treatises. The price places the volume 
well within the reach of the private student or teacher, and certainly 
there should be no Catholic College, offering courses in philosophy, 
without this inexpensive source-work in its library. Even the pub- 
lishers must be complimented for the format and material excellence 
of the book. It is a worthy addition to the Random House printings 
of Plato, the Stoics and Epicureans, and other classics in philosophy. 


St. Louis University. Vernon J. Bourke. 
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From Aether to Cosmos (Cosmology). By N. BITtTtz, 
O.F.M. Cap. New York: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 
xi + 498. $4.00. 


From Aether to Cosmos follows the author’s Logic, Epistemology and 
Ontology.1 These volumes merit for the publishers as well as for 
their author a generous word of congratulation: for the author because 
of his success in writing intelligibly for young students and for the 
publisher because of the complementary effort to create attractive for- 
mats. In his latest as well as in his earlier publications Dr. Bittle has 
striven not so much to pioneer new fields of research as to provide 
manuals of scholastic philosophy suitable for the college student. 

Whatever may have been the difficulties he met in previous volumes 
they no doubt shrank before the task he faced in this one. Not only 
did he himself have to thread the bewildering maze of contemporary 
scientific fact and theory but he had to realize that he could not presume 
even a minimal scientific background in the average young reader. 
The only solution was to provide one. And this the author does in the 
first part of his work (pp. 3-112) which gives a survey of the main 
facts of the physical constitution of non-living bodies. Although criti- 
cism may find an occasional target here, the author must be con- 
gratulated for doing capably a much needed, if onerous, piece of work. 
It satisfies the need of students of scanty scientific preparation and for 
the better equipped refreshes their notions and synthesizes the spe- 
cialized contacts they may have had with the sciences. Furthermore, 
and important from a pedagogic point of view, this survey serves as a 
more or less familiar introduction for the uninitiated to their first 
course in scholastic philosophy. Its value appeals forcibly to the 
teacher who contrasts this approach with manuals which plunge the 
reader immediately into tenuous treatises on quantity, space, motion 
and time.” 

From Aether to Cosmos makes another noteworthy departure from the 
usual textbook of scholastic cosmology not in its able treatment of hylo- 
morphism or its support of the matter-form theory against dynamism 
and atomism but in its exposition of Albert Mitterer’s hylosystemism. 
This theory explains the constitution of the natural body as an 


1The Science of Correct Thinking, 1935—revised and enlarged, 1937; 
Reality and the Mind, 1936; The Domain of Being, 1939. All published 
by the Bruce Company, N. Y. 

? Cf., for example, R. Jolivet, Cosmologie (Lyon-Paris, 1939). 
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“atomary energy system, in the sense that the atom of an element 
and the molecule of a compound are composed of subatomic particles 
(protons, electrons, ete.) united into a dynamic system working as a 
functional unit” (p. 484). Dr. Bittle does not entirely accept hylo- 
systemism; neither does he completely reject hylomorphism. He essays 
impartiality, feeling sure, however, that “the attitude, that cosmology 
is pure metaphysics and may ignore the conclusions of trained and 
reputable scientists, is an improper approach to the problem and is 
contrary to the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas” (p. 315). With 
this one can readily agree. A philosophy of nature must focus its atten- 
tion upon nature—and this not in some static self-satisfied complacency 
but in the dynamic fashion of keeping abreast of man’s deepening 
penetration and understanding. The philosopher, for example, cannot 
in this day consider elements as homogeneous continuous bodies. Their 
atomic and sub-atomic structure demands that he reckon with it. On 
this score, the author rightly insists that hylomorphism cannot bear an 
univocal application to elements as Thomas Aquinas knew them and 
to elements as twentieth century science demonstrates them to be. 
Deeper knowledge demands, or may demand, change. What the change 
is to be is another question. That hylomorphism cannot be applied 
exactly as Aquinas conceived it may be admitted without denying that 
it may be modified to suit. That the change has to be the radical one 
of introducing a new theory remains still to be proved. 

The author’s comparison of the two theories (pp. 322-334) contrasts 
the alleged weaknesses of the matter-form theory with the facility of 
hylosystemism to explain where hylomorphism falters. The difficulties 
involved on the assumption of either theory are, of course, undeniable. 
Neither theory, Fr. Bittle thinks, satisfies perfectly. “Both ... have 
strong and weak points” (p. 340). 

But what appears to this reviewer as the chief weakness of hylo- 
systemism seems inadequately faced by the author. He stresses the 
point of issue between hylomorphism and hylosystemism as being 
“entirely and solely the question of the ultimate constitution of any 
and every natural inorganic body in general . . . and of the elements 
and compounds as such” (p. 321). Yet, on this very question of being 
an ultimate explanation hylosystemism seems to limp most noticeably. 
Dr. Bittle’s efforts to support it by appealing to the constitution as 
natural and the powers as intrinsic and to the component parts as sub- 
stantial leave the reader still wondering what the intrinsic principle is 
that brings the parts to effect what he calls “a real energy system” 
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(p. 325). It seems hardly an adequate explanation to say (p. 325) 
that “the hylomerie parts are the intrinsic cause of the whole, so that 
the whole is constituted through the agency of these very parts (per se, 
not per accidens).” 

One can dissent from the author’s seeming preference for hylo- 
systemism without refusing generous appreciation for his efforts to deal 
justly with both theories. His conclusion probably reflects faithfully 
the state of the question: “It would be neither wise nor fair to treat 
either theory lightly ” (p. 340). 

From Aether to Cosmos, like its companion volumes, fits nicely into 
classroom use. At times, however, it is verbose (pp. 35-42; 147-157; 
196-208; 238-241), with consequent lack of succinct clarity (pp. 58-61). 
The observations on hylomorphism found in the chapter on hylo- 
systemism (pp. 316-319) seem misplaced. Their natural location would 
seem to be the chapter on hylomorphism. More attention might have 
been given to provide definitions and set them off in distinctive type. 
Tables, of which the author gives some excellent ones in matter of 
physical science, might have been made of philosophical notions—for 
example, the kinds of quantity and extension (pp. 119-122) could be 
summarized handily in a chart. The problem of references in a book 
of this sort is always difficult, but more might have been given without 
defacing its attractiveness for college students. Matters of trifling 
detail are these criticism when viewed against the book’s general excel- 
lence. Mention has been made of the helpful charts. An ample 
glossary of terms, a good index, summaries following each chapter 
with suggested readings, these features should assure it of a warm 
welcome in college lecture halls. 


JosePH B. McALLister. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Catholicism and the Progress of Science. By Witt1AmM M. Acar. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1940. Pp. xi+109. $1.00. 


This volume belongs to a group of books treating popularly some of 
the major topics in the history of Christendom. Its author, therefore, 
has in mind not the scholar but the general reader, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, and his purpose is to write a survey. Obviously within the 
compass of a hundred pages no author could treat in detail the begin- 
nings of natural science, the controversies, real or otherwise, that 
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sprang up about the discoveries in geography and astronomy and trace 
out the evolutionary theories and recent trends in biology. Of all this 
Dr. Agar attempts a sketch. But it is a sketch with generous samples 
of evidence for the inferences he makes. 

As regards the controversies which marked the advance of science Dr. 
Agar takes a firm stand. He condemns them as having been unneces- 
sary. There was enough contemporary knowledge, he thinks, to avoid 
them, but too little dispassionate consideration. Herein lies their value 
for our own times. They can help us to avoid such useless disputes or 
settle those which may inevitably arise, if we seek honestly to know the 
limits of science and at the same time acquaint ourselves with the true 
teachings of the Church. 

Such a programme implies more than a lazy appeal to “ common 
sense.” It demands zeal for truth and industry and open-mindedness in 
searching for it. “Common sense” justified the triumph of the geo- 
centric universe of Hipparchus and Ptolemy until Copernicus and 
Galileo eventually resurrected the less obvious heliocentric theory of 
Aristarchus. Only when it follows facts is “common sense” a court 
of final appeal—and it must follow facts even when they are iconoclastic 
and labyrinthean. 

Too many forget that Christianity inherited the geocentric universe 
from pagan antiquity—just as it inherited that age’s magic, astrology, 
alehemy and divination. To rid western culture of these ghosts was no 
easy task. “ We frequently fail to realize,” writes Dr. Agar (p. 6), 
“that as Christianity came out of the East and into the West, it opened 
the door to many long-hidden Eastern beliefs that well-nigh over- 
wheimed it in the first two hundred years of its existence.” To appraise 
this struggle against a twentieth century background betrays a gross 
lapse in historical perspective. Dr. Agar carefully avoids this fallacy, 
and so turns out a comprehensible summary of a complicated question. 

His sketch of the theological, scientific, and philosophical aspects of 
organic evolution is likewise calmly reasoned. Dr. Agar points out 
(p. 58) that evolution is simply “ the process’ which has brought about 
development. In no sense does it remove the “logical necessity for a 
first cause.” “Evolution is not opposed to Catholicism. It is a 
scientific problem which can only be solved by scientific means and 
its metaphysical background was firmly established long ages before 
the scientific evidence was brought forward. Materialism is a philo- 
sophical explanation of the universe which has nothing in common 
with evolution ” (p. 90). 
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Admirable in spirit and tone Catholicism and the Progress of Science 
deserves a place on college reading lists and should not be overlooked 
by the apologist or Catholic layman. The bibliographical note and 
abstract for study and review add to its usefulness. 


JOosEPH B. McALLISTER. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Christian Social Principles. By Sister Mary Consr1iA O’BRIEN, O. P., 
Ph. D. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1941. Pp. xvl + 621. 


In her recently published bock, Christian Social Principles, Sister 
Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., Ph. D., has given to teachers of phi- 
losophy, and especially to those in our Catholic colleges, an excellent 
combination of source book and text. 

At any time, it would be an outstanding contribution to philosophical 
and education literature. At this particular time, when there is every- 
where an upsurge of general interest in philosophy, and a singular need 
for a realization of basic principles regarding man and society, it 
would be impossible to over-estimate its full value. 

The author displays the same understanding of the psychology of 
the American college student and the same accommodation to present 
needs as she did in her previous book, Catholic Sociology, designed for 
younger readers. By the general ordering of the text and by the de- 
tailed plan of each chapter, Sister Mary Consilia reveals not only her 
powers as a philosopher, but her character as a teacher of rare ability, 
thoroughness, and enthusiasm. 

Certainty regarding the principles presented in this work may be 
assumed as warranted by the author’s recognized position as a phi- 
losopher. Because, further, an evaluation of content has already been 
made by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, who wrote the Introduction, 
this review is concerned principally with the book as a usable college 
text. 

In general, the work falls into four sections, dealing respectively 
with Man, Society, Man in Society, and Man in Economic Society. 
Again, each chapter comprises four different parts: explanation, 
selected source readings, a summary, and questions for review. In 
addition to the well selected source readings—chosen principally from 
the works of St. Thomas available in English translation and from the 
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social encyclicals of recent Popes—each chapter is concluded with a 
short, inspiring bibliography. The list is headed by encouraging words: 
“For the Advanced Reader.” Few students would resist such a caption 
throughout an entire course. 

One way in which to study philosophy is to approach the practical 
subsequently to the theoretical, seeking then to make application of 
principles that have first been speculatively attained. Another way is 
to arrive at principles through an analysis of life-situations, problems, 
and difficulties. This latter method is the one usually forced upon 
men. It constitutes an approach made by Aristotle and by St. Thomas 
themselves; for, while they proclaimed the first method to be, under 
ideal circumstances, the more perfect, the latter was, evidently, the 
more ordinary and necessary. Usually men think only—or at their 
best—when they have to think. Today, social and political problems 
force that necessity upon us. The most apparent avenue of approach 
to scholastic philosophy in general, therefore, is by way of social 
philosophy. 

Christian Social Principles appears, then, as a timely and momentous 
addition to the philosophical literature of our American schools. As 
such books continue to be produced—books within the grasp of the 
ordinary student, written with order, clarity, and regard for youthful 
capacity and interests; yet designed to establish a firm groundwork for 
further study—one may hope that the spirit of scholasticism will live 
and thrive. 

Sister Mary Consilia’s first words to her readers are: “’ Catholic 
Students, meet St. Thomas.” 

Her part of the introduction has been well made. Even teachers of 
less ability, inspiration, and philosophical power than hers could do 
little, it would seem, to interfere with the friendship between the 
student and St. Thomas that such an introduction promises to foster. 
This book stands as an important landmark, guiding the way along 
“those streams that flow clear and pure from the fountain of St. 
Thomas.” 

Sister Ros—E EMMANUELLA BRENNAN. 


College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. 
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Autobiography. By Eric Gi. Jonathan Cape Ltd., London, De- 
cember, 1940. Pp. 283. Catholic Book Club Edition: Devin-Adair, 
New York, June, 1941, with a Preface by Beatrice Warde. Pp. 
xv + 300. Both editions illustrated by examples of the author’s 
works. 


The Autobiography of Eric Gill is an amazing book; amazing in 
various ways and for a number of reasons. 

At first sight it seems strange that it should have been selected as the 
choice of the Catholic Book of the Month for June, inasmuch as one 
cannot say it is a book of a general character. Probably, it will occa- 
sion a good deal of misunderstanding and no small degree of puzzled 
comment. Yet for the psychologist, the artist, the current historian, 
and the social philosopher it will stand as a book apart, justifying the 
opinion of Michael Williams that it is “a most valuable contribution 
to the sincere literature of our age: it is the quintessence of the life 
work of a rare genius, a great Catholic, and a pathbreaker ” (Common- 
weal, July 25, 1941). 

With something of the same abandon as Jorgensen—an abandon all 
the more a matter of wonder if one considers the Englishman of tradi- 
tion with his regard for the effect of his words upon future generations 
of descendants—Eric Gill tells the story of his life, his “ autopsy- 
chography,” as he chooses to call it; for it is chiefly “a record of the 
things that went on in his head.” 

In an attempt to point out the principal threads woven into the pat- 
tern of his life, philosophy, and art, Erie Gill retraces memories of 
childhood at school and at home; his apprenticeship days and career as 
architect, mason, and letter-cutter; the period of his work in the busi- 
ness world; his conversion to Catholicism, service in the first World 
War; his home-workshop establishments at Capel-y-ffin and Salies-de- 
Béarn; his visit to the Holy Land, and other “escapades” of special 
influence. Everything that seemed to him most important in explaining 
his own development and that of his art, down to the time when he felt 
“ this tight-rope of a life drawing to an end,” has place. 

In the end, the diverse phases or elements of his philosophy of life, 
and of his life reviewed philosophically, are centered about one thing: 
a passion for integration—integration of matter and spirit, of life and 
action, of art and the work of every day, of man with himself, with 
God, and with other men in a modern society torn by every kind of 
schism. His revolt against an exaggerated dualism finds particular 
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expression in a threefold manner: in his insistence upon the human 
quality of man’s sense-knowledge and feeling, as well as of speculative 
thought; in his plea for a reintegration of man-the-artist and man-the- 
worker; and in his ultimate decision as to the function of the individual 
person in modern society. 

Two passages that tell most of the first of these problems and of his 
solution of the psycho-physical difficulty are concerned with his con- 
version. Intellectually, an approach was made to religious faith, as he 
points out, by a consideration of the matter of being and non-being and 
of the Panta Ret answer of the dynamists: 


Nietzsche was carrying the idea to quite unwarranted lengths when he said 
‘there is no being behind doing, acting, becoming. The being is a fictitious 
addition to the doing; the doing is all.’ ... And yet (I write as a fool 
and an amateur fool) there is, at least in the mind, a being that flows 
not, and therefore, as it seemed to me, there must be a source of being— 
Being itself. (English edition, p. 167) 


Of another sort was the influence of a trip to Louvain and of the 
direct effect of hearing there the chant; for the senses too “ are a kind 
of reason ”’: 


... As I have since discovered, it is possible to sing the chant in such a 
way as to make you wish that a millstone were around your neck and 
you in the depths of the sea. But there, at Louvain, after the slow pro- 
cession of incoming monks and the following short silence when I first, all 
unprepared and innocent, heard: Deus in adjutorium ...I knew infallibly, 
that God existed and was a living God.... And when I got home from 
Louvain .. . I remembered only that Christianity was ‘ pas symbolique.’ 


The second doctrine, and a major one in Eric Gill’s philosophy of art, 
has already been made familiar to many readers from his other books. 
Our present-day world has witnessed, he says, among other evil divorces, 
that of the workman from his art. On the one hand is the shop and 
the toil of the day; on the other, those things associated with beauty 
and with art: with beauty in the service of God. 


... We are unaccustomed to appreciate the qualities of human work as a 
religious ritual. . .. How is it conceivable to factory coolies or to city 
business men that their daily work might be and should be as much a 
ritual as the conducting of a church ceremony.... And so we talk about 
art and religious art, and music and religious music, and we don’t see that 
because all things have meaning they must mean something good or bad, 
live holy or unholy, and must minister however feebly, however power- 


fully, either to our salvation or to our damnation (p. 265). 
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Neither does Eric Gill hope for any immediate remedying of the 
blindness of our modern “ enlightenment.” In the present war, he sees 
no deliverance from present social evils, but rather a postponement of 
the reintegration of man with his artistic self: 


. .. There is no likelihood that the mechanization of industry will receive 
anything but a tremendous impetus from the war—unless the war should 
be so prolonged and so completely destructive as to destroy this civilization 
altogether. This must of course happen in the end (p. 274). 


What, then, is his own answer to the problem of individual and 
social division? Despairing of any mass-solution, whether social or 
political, Eric Gill maintains that individual persons, acting within the 
limits of narrow but ultimately effective fields of influence, must be 
centers of a new order. No words can better sum up his convictions 
on this point than his own: 


... And if I might attempt to state in one paragraph the work which I 
have chiefly tried to do in my life it is this: to make a cell of good living 
in the chaos of our world. Lettering, type-designing, engraving, stone- 
carving, drawing—these things are all very well, they are means to the 
service of God and of our fellows and therefore to the earning of a living, 
and I have earned my living by them. But what I hope above all things 
is that I have done something towards re-integrating bed and board, the 
small farm and the workshop, the home and the school, earth and heaven 
(p. 282). 


Such is the concluding note of that rare thing in books—an artist’s 
analysis of his art and of its purpose. If there are some who wish 
that words could have offered some of the resistance of his more familiar 
medium, stone, and so thwarted his all but reckless handling of them; 
and if there are still others who question his attempting to include all 
that has gone into the Autobiography, perhaps Eric Gill would answer 
that such disapproval was not unknown to him: As for the art critics 
who rejected his proposed frieze of “The Turning Out of the Money 
Changers,” for the League Council Hall at Geneva, so for many 
readers his book may be an instance of over-inclusiveness, of over 
integration, deserving of the same censure: “too Christian.” 


Sister Rose EMMANUELLA BRENNAN. 
College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. 
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Commentaria in Praedicamenta Aristotelis. By Tomasso DE VIO 
GareTaniI. Rome: Institutum Angelicum, 1939. Pp. x + 253. 


The Dominican Fathers have undertaken the publication of Cardinal 
Cajetan’s philosophical writings, of which the present volume consists 
of his commentaries on the Categories of Aristotle. Among the many 
commentaries on this work of the Stagirite that of Cajetan is regarded 
as possessing special merit. It was written in 1498, but it was not 
printed until 1506. Father M. H. Laurent, who prepared for publi- 
cation the present edition, has faithfully followed the text of the first 
printing of the year 1506. He has disregarded all subsequent printings 
of the work. Cajetan wrote his commentaries for the benefit of his 
students, basing himself on the Latin translation of Boethius. There 
can be no doubt of the authenticity of this writing, since the first edition 
expressly states that Cajetan was the author, and he himself also 
referred to it in later products of his pen. Cajetan’s reputation as a 
reliable interpreter of the writings of the founder of the Peripatetic 
School warrants the printing of his commentaries today. Father 
Laurent has furnished an adequate index to his new edition. One must 
observe that the book is very legible owing to the exceptionally large 
type employed by the printers. 

J. J. RoLBIECKI. 
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